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From this period we saw Lord Byron frequently; he met us in our 
rides nearly every day, and the road to Nervi became our favorite prom- 
enade. While riding by the sea-shore, he often recurred to the events 
of his life, mingling sarcasms on himself with bitter pleasantries against 
others. He dined often with us, and sometimes came after dinner, as 
he complained that he suffered from indulging at our repasts, as animal 
food disagreed with him. He added, that even the excitement of soci- 
ety, though agreeable and exhilarating at the time, left a nervous irrita- 
tion, that prevented sleep or occupation for many hours afterwards. 

I once spoke to him, by the desire of his medical adviser, on the ne- 
cessity of his accustoming himself to a more nutritiousregimen ; but he 
declared, that if he did, he should get fat and stupid, and that it was 
only by abstinence that he felt he had the power of exercising his 
mind. He complained of being spoiled for society, by having so long 
lived out of it; and said, that though naturally of a quick apprehension, 
he latterly felt himself dull and stupid. The impression left on my mind 
is, that Byron never could have been a brilliant person in society, and 
that he was not formed for what generally is understood by that term: 
he has none of the ‘small change’ that passes current in the mart of 
society ; his gold is in ingots, and cannot be broughi into use for trifling 
expenditures ; he, however, talks a good deal, and likes to raconter. 

Talking of people who were great talkers, he observed that almost 
all clever people were such, and gave several examples: amongst oth- 
ers, he cited Voltaire, Horace Walpole, Johnson, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and Madame de Staél. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ my friend, Lady , would 
have talked them all out of the field. She, I suppose, has heard that 
all clever people are great talkers, and so has determined on displaying, 
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at least, one attribute of that genus; but her Ladyship would do well to 
recollect that all great talkers are not clever people—a truism that n- 
one can doubt who has been often in her society.’ 

‘ Lady , continued Byron, ‘ with beaucoup de ridicule, has 
many essentiaily fine qualities ; she is independent in her principles- - 
though, by the bye, like all Independents, she allows that privilege to 
few others, being the veriest tyrant that ever governed Fashion’s fools 
who are compelled to shake their caps and bells as she wills it. Ofall 
that coterie,’ said Byron, ‘ Madame de , after Lady , wa. 
the best; at least I thought so, for these two ladies were the only one- 
who ventured to protect me when all London was crying out against 
me on the separation, and they behaved courageously and kindly ; in- 
deed Madame de , defended me when few dared to do so, and i 
have always remembered it. Poor dear Lady ! does she stili 
retain her beautiful cream-colored complexion and raven hair? [used 
tu long to tell her that she spoiled her looks by he: excessive anima. 
tion; for eyes, tongue, head, and arms were all in movement at once. 
and were only relieved from their active service by want of respiration. 
I shall never forget when she once complained to me of the fatigue o 
literary occupations; and J, in terror, expected her Ladyship to pro- 
pose reading to me an epic poem, tragedy, or at least a novel of her 
composition, when, lo! she displayed to me a very richly-bound Album, 
half filled with printed extracts cut out of newspapers and magazines, 
which she had selected and pasted in the book ; and I (happy at being 
let off so easily) sincerely agreed with her that literature was very tire- 
some. I understand that she has now advanced with the ‘ March of 
Intellect,’ and got an Album filled with MS. poetry, to which all of us, 
of the craft, have contributed. I was the first ; Moore wrote something, 
which was, like all that he writes, very sparkling and terse; but he got 
dissatisfied with the faint praise it met with from the husband, before 
Miladi saw the verses, and destroyed the effusion; I know not if he 
ever has supplied their place. Can you fancy Moore paying attention 
to the opinion of Milor, on Poesy? Had it been on racing or horse 
flesh he might have been right; but Pegasus is, perhaps, the only horse 
of whose paces Lord , could not be a judge.’ 

Talking of fashionable life in London, Lord Byron said that there 
was nothing so vapid and ennuyeux, ‘The English,’ said he, ‘ were 
intended by nature to be good, sober-minded people, and those who live 
in the country are really admirable. I saw a good deal of English 
country life, and it is the only favorable impression that remains of our 
mode of living ; but of London, and exclusive society, I retain a fearful 
recollection. Dissipation has need of wit, talent, and gaiety, to prevent 
reflection, and make the eterual round of frivolous amusements pass; 
and of these,’ continued Byron, ‘ there was a terrible lack in the socie- 
ty in which I mixed. The minds of the English are formed of sterner 
stuff. You may make an English woman (indeed Nature does this) the 
best daughter, wife, and mother in the world; nay, you may make her 
a heroine; but nothing can make her a genuine woman of fashion! 
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And yet this latter réle is the one which, par preference, she always 
wishes to act. Thorough-bred English gentlewomen,’ said Byron, ‘ are 
the most distinguished and lady-like creatures imaginable. Natural, 
mild, and dignified, they are formed to be placed at the heads of our pa- 
trician establishments ; but when they quit their congenial spheres to 
enact the leaders of fashion, les dames a la mode, they bungle sadly. 
Their gaiety degenerates into levity—their hauteur into incivility—their 
fashionable ease and nonchalance into brusquerie—and their attempts 
at assuming /es usages du monde into a positive outrage on all the bien- 
séances. In short, they offer a coarse caricature of the airy flightiness 
and capricious, but amusing, /égéreté of the French, without any of their 
redeeming espiéglerie and politesse. And all this because they will per- 
form parts in the comedy of life for which nature has not formed them, 
neglecting their own dignified characters.’ 

‘ Madame de Staél,’ continued Lord Byron, ‘ was forcibly struck by 
the factitious tone of the best society in London, and wished very much 
to have an opportunity of judging of that of the second class. She, 
however, had not this opportunity, which I regret, as I think it would 
have justified her expectations. In England, the raw material is gene- 
rally good ; it is the over-dressing that injures it; and as the class she 
wished to study are well educated, and have all the refinement of civil- 
ization without its corruption, she would have carried away a favorable 
impression. Lord Grey and his family were the personification of her 
beau idéal of perfection, as I must say they are of mine,’ continued By- 
ron, ‘ and might serve as the finest specimens of the pure English pa- 
trician breed, of which so few remain. His uncompromising and un- 
compromised dignity, founded on self-respect, and accompanied by that 
certain proof of superiority—simplicity of manner and freedom from af- 
fectation, with her mild and matron graces, her whole life offering a 
model to wives and mothers—really they are people to be proud of, and 
a few such would reconcile one to one’s species.’ 

One of our first rides with Lord Byron was to Nervi, a village on the 
sea-coast, most romantically situated, and each turn of the road present- 
ing various and beautiful prospects. They were all familiar to him, 
and he failed not to point them out, but in very sober terms, ‘never al- 
lowing anything like enthusiasm in his expressions, though many of the 
views might have excited it. 

His appearance on horseback was not.advantageous, and he seemed 
aware of it, for he made many excuses for his dress and equestrian ap- 
pointments. His horse was literally covered with various trappings, in 
the way of cavesons, martingales, and Heaven knows how many other 
(to me) unknown.inventions. The saddle was @ la Hussarde with 
holsters, in which he always carried pistols. His dress consisted of a 
nankeen jacket and trowsers, which appeared to have shrunk from 
washing ; the jacket embroidered in the same color, and with three 
rows of buttons; the waist very short; the back very narrow, and the 
sleeves set in as they.used to be ten or fifteen years before; a black 
stock, very narrow ; a dark-blue velvet cap with a shade, and a very 
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rich gold band and large gold tassel at the crown ; nankeen gaiters, 
and a pair of blue spectacles, completed his costume, which was any- 
thing but becoming. This was his general dress of a morning for rid- 
ing, but I have seen it changed for a green tartan plaid jacket. He 
did not ride well, which surprised us, as, from the frequent allusions to 
horsemanship in his works, we expected to find him almost a Nimrod. 
It was evident that he had pretensions on this point, though he certain- 
ly was what I should call a timid rider. When his horse made a false 
step, which was not unfrequent, he seemed discomposed; and when 
we came to any bad part of the road, he immediately checked his course 
and walked his horse very slowly, though there really was nothing to 
make even a lady nervous. Finding that I could perfectly manage 
(or what he called bully) a very highly-dressed horse that I daily rode, 
he became extremely anxious to buy it ; asked me a thousand questions 
az to how I had acquired such a perfect command of it, &c. &c., and 
entreated, as the greatest favor, that I would resign it to him as a 
eharger to take to Greece, declaring he never would part with it, &c. 
As I was by no means a bold rider, we were rather amused at observ- 
ing Lord Byron’s opinion of my courage ; and as he seemed so anxious 
for the horse, I agteed to let him have it when he was to embark. 
From this time hé paid particular attention to the movements of poor 
Mameluke (the name of the horse,) and said he should now feel confi- 
dence in action with so steady a charger. 

During our ridé the conversation turned on our mutual friends and 
acquaintances in’ England. Talking of two of them, for one of whom 
he professed a great regard, he declared laughingly that they had saved 
him from suicide. “Seeing mé‘look grave, he added, ‘ It is a fact, I as- 
sure you, I should’positively have destroyed myself, but I guessed that 

—, or , would write my life, and with this fear before my 
eyes, I have lived on. I know so well the sort of things they would 
write of me—the excuses, lame as myself, that they would offer for my 
delinquencies, while they were unnecessarily exposing them, and all 
this done with the avowed intention of justifying, what, God help me! 
cannot be justified, my unpoetical reputation, with which the world can 
have nothing to do! One of my friends would dip his pen in clarified 
honey, and the other in vinegar, to describe my manifold transgressions, 
and as I lived on, and do not wish my poor fame to be either preserved 
or pickled, 1 have written my Memoirs, where facts will speak for them- 
selves, without the editorial candor of excuses, such as ‘ we cannot ex- 
cuse this unhappy error, or defend that impropriety ; ’—the mode,’ con- 
tinued Byron, ‘in which friends exalt their own prudence and virtue, 
by exhibiting the want of those qualities in the dear departed, and by 
marking their disapproval of his errors. I have written my Memoirs,’ 
said Byron, ‘ to save the necessity of their being written by-a friend or 
friends, and have only to hope they will not add notes.’ 

I remarked with a smile, that at all events he anticipated his friends 
by saying before hand as many illnatured things of them as they could 
possibly write of him. He laughed, and said, ‘ Depend on it we are 
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equal. Poets, (and I may, I suppose, without presumption, count my- 
self among that favored race, as it has pleased the Fates to make me 
one,) have no friends. On the old principle, that ‘ union gives force,’ 
we sometimes agree to have a violent friendship for each other. We 
dedicate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters, but we do not deceive 
each other. In short, we resemble you fair ladies, when some half doz- 
en of the fairest of you profess to love each other mightily, correspond 
so sweetly, call each other by such pretty epithets, and laugh in your 
hearts at those who are taken in by such appearances.’ 

I endeavored to defend my sex, but he adhered to his opinion. I 
ought to add that during this conversation he was very gay, and that 
though his words may appear severe, there was no severity in his man- 
ner. The natural flippancy of Lord Byron took off all appearance of 
premeditation or bitterness from his remarks, even when they were ac- 
rimonious, and the impression conveyed to, and left on my mind, was, 
that for the most part they were uttered more in jest than in earnest. 
They were, however, sufficiently severe to make me feel that there was 
no safety with him, and that in five minutes after one’s quitting him on 
terms of friendship, he could not resist the temptation of showing one 
up, either in conversation or by letter, though in half an hour after he 
would put himself to personal inconvenience to render akindness to the 
person so shown up. 

I remarked that in talking of literary productions, he seemed much 
more susceptible to their defects, than alive to their beauties. As a 
proof, he never failed to remember some quotation that told against the 
unhappy author, which he recited with an emphasis, or a mock-heroic 
air, that made it very ludicrous. The pathetic he always burlesqued in 
reciting ; but this I am sure proceeded from an affectation of not sym- 
pathizing with the general taste. 

April —. Lord Byron dined with us to-day. During dinner he was 
as usual gay, spoke in terms of the warmest commendation of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, not only as an author, but as a man, and dwelt with apparent 
delight on his novels, declaring that he had read and re-read them over 
and over again, and always with increased pleasure. He said that he 
quite equalled, nay, in his opinion, surpassed Cervantes. In talking of 
Sir Walter’s private character, goodness of heart, &c., Lord Byron be- 
came more animated than I had ever seen him ; his color changed from 
its general pallid tint to a more lively hue, and his eyes became humid ; 
never had he appeared to such advantage, and it might easily be seen 
that every expression he uttered proceeded from his heart. Poor By- 
ron !—for poor he is even with all his genius, rank, and wealth—had 
he lived more with men like Scott, whose openness of charactec, and 
steady principle had convinced him that they were in earnest in their 
goodness, and not making believe, (as he always suspects good people to 
be,) his life might be different and happier! Byron is so acute an. ob- 
server that nothing escapes him ; all the shades of selfishnessand yani- 
ty are exposed to his searching glance, and the misfortune is, (and a 
serious one it is . him,) that when he finds these, and alas! they are 
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‘to be found on every side, they ‘disgust and prévent his giving credit to 
the many good qualities that often accompany them. He declares he 
can sooner pardon crimes, because they proceed from the passions, than 
these minor vices, that spring from egotism and self-conceit. We had 
a long argument this evening on the subject, which ended, like most 
arguments, by leaving both of the same opinion as when it commenced. 
I endeavored to prove that crimes were not only injurious to the perpe- 
trators, but often ruinous to the innocent, and productive of misery to 
friends and relations, whereas selfishness and vanity carried with them 
their owh punishment, the first depriving the person of all sympathy, 
and the second exposing him to ridicule, which to the vain is a heavy 

- punishment, but that their effects were not destructive to society as are 
crimes. 

He laughed when I told him that having heard him so often declaim 

‘ against vanity, and detect it so often in his friends, I began to suspect 
he knew the malady by having had it himself, and that I had observed 
through life, that those persons who had the most vanity were the most 
severe against that failing in their friends. He wished to impress upon 
me that he was not vain, and gave various proofs to establish this ; but 
I produced against him his boasts of swimming, his evident desire of 
being considered more un homme de société thama poet, and other little 
examples, when he laughingly pleaded guilty, and promised to be more 
merciful towards his friends. 

We sat on the balcony after tea; it commands a fine view, and we 
had oneof those moonlight nights that are seen only in this country. 
Every object was tinged with its silvery lustre. In front were crowded 
an uncountable number of ships from every country, with their various 
flags waving in the breeze which bore to us the sounds of the vari- 
ous languages of the crews. Inthe distance we enjoyed a more ex- 
panding view ofthe sea, which reminded Byron of his friend Moore’s 
description, which he quoted : : 

‘ The sea is like a -silv'ry lake.’ 

“The fanale casting its golden blaze into this silvery lake, and throwing 
a red lurid reflection on the sails of the vessels that passed near it; the 

“fishermen, with their small boats, each having a fire held in a sort of 
‘grate fastened at the end of the boat, which burns brilliantly, and by 
which they not only see the fish that approach, but attract them ; their 
“scarlet caps, which all the Genoese sailors and fishermen’ wear, 
adding much to their picturesque appearance, all formed a picture 
that (;escription falls far short of ; and when to this are joined the bland 
odors of the richest and rarest flowers, with which the balconies are 
filled, one feels that such nights are never to be forgotten, and while 

‘the senses dwell on each, and all, a delicious melancholy steals over 
the mind, as it reflects that, the destinies of each conducting to far dis- 
tant regions, a time will arrive when all now before the eye will ap- 
pear but as a dream, 

This was felt by.all the party, and after a silence of many minutes, 
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it was broken by Byron, who remarked, ‘ What an evening, and what 
aview! Should we ever meet in the dense atmosphere of London, 
shall we not recall this evening, and the scenery now before us: but no! 
most probably there, we should not feel as we do here; we should fall 
into the same heartless, loveless apathy that distinguish one half of our 
dear compatriots, or the bustling, impertinent importance to be consid- 
ered supreme bon ton that marks the other.’ 

Byron spoke with bitterness, but it was the bitterness of a fine nature 
soured by having been touched too closely by those who had lost their 
better feelings through a contact with the world. Aftera few minutes 
silence, he said,‘ Look at that forest of masts now before us! from 
what remote parts of the world do they come! o’er how many waves 
have they not passed, and how many tempests have they not been, and 
may again be exposed to! how many hearts and tender thoughts follow 
them! mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts, who perhaps at this hour 
are offering up prayers for their safety.’ 

While he was yet speaking sounds of vocal music arose; national 
hymns and barcaroles were sung in turns by the different crews, and 
when they had ceased, ‘God save the King’ was sung by the crews~ of 
some English merchantmen lying close to the pier. This was a_sur- 
prise to us all, and its effects on our feelings was magnetic. Byron 
was no less touched than the rest; each felt at the moment that tie of 
country that unites all when they meet on a far distant shore. When 
the song ceased, Byron, with a meiancholy smile, observed, ‘ Why, posi- 
tively, we are all quite sentimental this evening, and J, J who have sworn 
against sentimentality, find the old leaven stillin my nature, and quite 
ready tomake a fool of me. ‘Tell it not in Gath,’ that is tosay, breathe 
itnotin London, or to English ears polite, or never again shall I be able 
to enact the stoic philosopher. Come, come, this will never do, we 
must forswear moonlight, fine views, and above all, hearing a national 
air sung. Little does his gracious Majesty Big Ben, as Moore calls him, 
imagine what loyal subjects he has at Genoa, and least of all that I am 
among their number.’ 

Byron attempted to be gay, but the effort was not successful, and he 
wished us good night with a trepidation of manner that marked his feel- 
ings. And this is the man that I have heard considered unfeeling! 
How often are our best qualities turned against us, and made the in- 
struments for wounding us in the most vulnerable part, until, ashamed 
of betraying our susceptibility, we affect an insensibility we are far from 
possessing, and, while we deceive others, nourish in secret the feelings 
that prey only on our own hearts ! 

It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron is'serious or not. He has a 
habit of mystifying, that might impose upon many; but that can be 
detected by examining his physiognomy; for a sort of mock gravity, 
now and then broken by a malicious smile, betrays when he is speaking 
for effect, and not giving utterance to his real sentiments. If he sees 
that he is detected, he appears angry for a moment, and then laughingly 
admits, that it amuses him to /oaz people, as he calls it, and that 
when each person, at some future day will give their different state- 
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ments of him, they will be so contradictory, that all will be doubted, — 
an idea that gratifies him exceedingly! The mobility of his nature is 
extraordinary, and makes him inconsistent in his actions, as well as in 
his conversation. He introduced the subject of La: Contessa Guiccioli 
and her family, which we, of course, would not have touched on. He 
stated that they lived beneath his roof because his rank as a British 
Peer afforded her father and brother protection, they having been ban- 
ished from Ravenna, their native place, on account of their politics. 
He spoke in high terms of the Counts Gamba, father and son ; he said 
that he had given the family a wing of his house, but that their establish- 
ments were totally separate, their repasts never taken together, and that 
such was their scrupulous delicacy, that they never would accept a pe- 
cuniary obligation from him in all the difficulties entailed on them by 
their exile. He represented La Contessa Guiccioli as a most amiable 
and lady-like person, perfectly disinterested and noble-minded, devo- 
tedly attached to him, and possessing so many high and estimable qual- 
ities, as to offer an excuse for any man’s attachment to her. He said 
that he had been passionately in love with her, and that she had saeri- 
ficed everything for him; that the whole of her conduct towards him 
had been admirable, and that not only did he feel the strongest per- 
sonal attachment to her, but the highest sentiments of esteem. He 
dwelt with evident complacency on her noble birth and distinguished 
connexions,—advantages to which he attaches great importance. | 
never met any one with so decided a taste for aristocracy as Lord Byron, 
and this is shown in a thousand different ways. 

He says the Countessa is well-educated, remarkably fond of, and well 
read in, the poetry of her own country, and a tolerable proficient in that 
of France and England. In his praises of Madame Guiccioli, it is 
quite evident that he is sincere, and I am persuaded this is his Jast attach- 
ment. He told me that she had used every effort to get him to discon- 
tinue ‘ Don Juan,’ or at least to preserve the future Cantos from all 
impure passages. In short, he has said all that was possible to impress 
me with a favorable opinion of this lady, and has convinced me that 
he entertains a very high one of her himself. 

Byron is a strange mélange of good and evil, the predominancy of 
either depending wholly on the humor he may happen to be ‘in. His 
is a character that nature totally unfitted for domestic habits, or for ren- 
dering a woman of refinement or susceptibility happy. He confesses 
to me that he is not happy, but admits that it is his own fault, as the 
Contessa Guiccioli, the only object of his love, has all the qualities to 
render a reasonable being happy. I observed, apropos to some obser- 
vation he had made, that I feared La Contessa Guiccioli had little rea- 
son to be satisfied with her lot. He answered, ‘Perhaps you are 
right; yet she must know that I am sincerely attached to her; but 
the truth is, my habits are not those requisite to form the happiness of 
any woman; I am worn out in feelings, for, though only thirty-six, I 
feel sixty in mind, and am less capable than ever of those nameless at- 
tentions that all women, but above all, Italian women, require. I like 
solitude, which has become absolutely necessary to me, am fond of 
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—_ myself up for hours, and when with the person I like, am 
often distrait and gloomy. There is something I am convinced 
(continued Byron) in the poetical temperament that precludes happi- 
ness, not only to the person who has it, but to those connected with him. 
Do not accuse me of vanity because I say this, as my belief is, that the 
worst poet may share this misfortune in common withthe best. The 
way in which I account for it is, that our imaginations being warmer 
than our hearts, and much more given to wander, the latter have not 
the power to control the former; hence, soon after our passions are grat- 
ified, imagination again takes wing, and finding the insufficiency of 
actual indulgence beyond the moment, abandons itself to all its way- 
ward fancies, and during this abandonment, becomes cold and insensi- 
ble to the demandsof affection. This is our misfortune but not our 
fault, and dearly do we expiate it; by it we are rendered incapable of 
sympathy, and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain we inflict. Thus 
we witness, without the power of alleviating; the anxiety and dissatis- 
faction our conduct occasions. We are not so totally unfeeling, as not 
tobe grieved at the unhappiness we cause, but this same power of im- 
agination, transports our thoughts to other scenes, and we are always so 
much more occupied by the ideal than the present, that we forget all 
that is actual. It is as though the creatures ofanother sphere, not sub- 
ject to the lot of mortality, formed a factitious alliance (as all alliances 
must be that are not in all respects equal) with the creatures of this 
earth, and, being exempt from its sufferings, turned their thoughts to 
brighter regions, leaving the partners of their earthly existence to suffer 
alone. But, let the object of affection be snatched away by death, and 
how is all the pain ever inflicted on them avenged! The same imagi- 
nation that led us to slight, or overlook their sufferings, now that they 
are for ever lost to us, magnifies their estimable qualities, and increases 
en-fold the affection we ever felt for them— 
‘Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To that which cannot quit the dead?’ 

How did I feel this when Allegra, my daughter, died! While she lived, 
her existence never seemed necessary to my happiness; but no sooner 
did I4ose her, than it appeared tome as if I could not live without her. 
Even now the recollection is most bitter, but -how much more severely 
would the death of Teresa afflict me with the dreadful consciousness, 
that while I had been soaring into the fields of romance and fancy, J 
had left her to weep"over my coldness’or infidelities of imagination. 
It is a dreadful proof of the weakness of our natures, that we cannot 
control ourselves sufficiently to form the happiness of those we love, or 
to bear their loss without agony.’ 

The whole ofthis conversation made a deep impression on my mind, 
and the countenance of the speaker, full of earnestness and feeling, 
impressed it still more strongly on my memory. Byron is right; a bril- 
liant imaBination is rarely, ifever, accompanied by a warm heart; but on 
this latter depends-the happintss of life ; the other renders us dissatis- 
fied with its ordinary enjoyments. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEETHOVEN. 


‘He is full of harmony.’—SaAksPeaak. 


To the genius of Beethoven is.instrumental music indebted for the high and 
intellectual character which it has assumed in Germany during the present cen- 
tury, and particularly within the last fifteen years. Haydn, and after him Mozart, 
were, as we have observed in a preceding paper, the founders.of modern concert- 
ed instrumental music, both chamber and orchestral; but neither ever looked 
forward to the immense range of power and effect, to the imposing sublimity and 
poetic grandeur subsequently imparted to this beautiful art, by the immortal com- 
poser whom we have selected as the subject of the present sketch. 

When Haydn first began those noble productions which gave the impetus to 
modern instrumentation, the powers of his mind were cramped by the severe and 
unmeaning rules of composition laid down by the contrapuntists of preceding 
ages, and adopted by their successors ; and by a strict adherence to which, he 
was unable to give to his conceptions the warmth of life and puetry. But the 
stimulating energy of his genius impelled him to burst these fetters, imposed by 
ignorance in the early stages of the art, and afterwards maintained by a mistaken 
prejudice in favor of things gone by. The rules to which musical composition 
was then strictly confined, and which, even to the present day, form the subject 
of scientific study in the theorist, were in general arbitrary, deduced from no 
consistent premises, and supported upon no philosophical principles. As the in- 
fancy of music merged into imperfect adolescence, its early lispings, ere it. had 
yet left the cradle, were mistaken for the matured voice of manhood, and, under 
an assumption that the art had already reached its culminating point, »were-made 
the basis of a defective system which was to cramp the genius of future ages, 
but which had fortunately no power to enslave minds like those of Haydn, and 
his two great successors, Mozart and Beethoven. 

These rules of composition, although the only ones taught in all the. schools 
of our own times, are unsatisfactory; because atl musicians know that nothin 
good can be produced without violating them. But no one has ever thought of 
inquiring into their origin; no attempt has ever.been made to relieve the art 
from a thraldom, whose effects tend to stigmatise as faults the brightest corusca- 
tions of genius, and to'term licenses, those marvellous combinations which im- 
part to sound its most exalted powers of imaginative poetry; and high intellectual 
excitement. 

The trath «, that the el ts of ical composition which we have received 
from the contrapuntists, and whose application produces effects much more 
pleasing to the eye than agreeable to the ear, derive their origin from a cause 
purely physical. They were in principle intended to'apply only tothe voice, be- 
cause in the primitive stage of music there were no instrumental accompaniments. 
From the untutored state of the ear at those periods, much care was requisite in 
composing for two or more voices in conjunction, because it was found very diffi- 
cult for the human voice to produce certain intervals perfectly in tune, whenever 
the chant or melody proceeded by skips, or the performers were taken by sur- 

ise. Some intervals in consecution were found intolerable to the ear, and 
could not therefore be sung twice in succession, without some other interval in- 
tervening ; whilst others, abstractedly disagreeable, but which, under certain 
combinations, produced a beautiful effect, could only be obtained in tune by the 
note forming them being prepared, that is to say, previously sounded in some 
agreeable interval, and retained for the disagreeable one through the next chord ; 
by which means the voice, having first sounded the note in- tune, was able to 
keep it to the same pitch through the succeeding harmonic.combination. Hence 
the rules that consecutive fifths must be avoided, that a fourth must be prepared 
as likewise all the intervals which musicians so improperly and paradoxically 
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term discords. These primitive elements of composition were rational, because 
founded upon experience—the ear naturally indicated them ; but as the princ:- 
ples upon which they rest, in a theoretical sense, were then unknown, and indeed’ 
are so still, except to a few men of sci andr h, these rules were follow- 
ed up by the absurd ww which has prevailed from that time, and which, as mu- 
sic has progressed since the first success of Haydn, is studied only to be violated 
and forgotten. 

We shall adduce a single example to show how much dependence is to be 
laced upon this theory. One of its fundamental maxims, borrowed indeed 
rom the mathematicians, and erroneously applied to music, establishes, that in- 

tervals form perfect consonances in proportion to the smallness of their ratios ; 
that therefore an octave is the most perfect consonance, because itis, with regard 
to its fundamental note, as two are to one ; that the fifth is the next perfect, be- 
cause it is in the ratio of three to two; and that the major third is an imperfect 
consonance, because its vibrations are as five are to four. Now the octavm is 
nothing more than a unison, or repetition of the same note, one degree higher 
or lower; and fifths are pleasing to the ear only in certain positions, and 
cannot be tolerated in consecution. How then can either of these intervals be 
termed perfect, in contradistinction to the third, so flattering to the ear, so beauti- 
ful in consecution, and so exquisitely harmonious, and which is termed imperfect ? 

But is the maxim itself correct ? Are consonances in music really perfect in 
proportion to the smallness of their ratios? In the diatonic scale are to be found 
six perfect fifths, but all do not bear the same ratios; for only three of them 
namely, that upon the tonic, that upon the mediant or third note of the scale, an 
that upon the dominant, give the ratio of three totwo. The fifth upon the su- 
pertonic or second note of the scale, is in the ratio of thirteen to nine ; that upon 
the subdominant or fourth note, in the ratio ofsixteen to eleven; and that upon 
the submediant or sixth note, in the ratio of twenty to thirteen. In the same 
seale there are only three major thirds,two of which, that upon the tonic and 
that upon the dominant, give the ratio of five to four, whilst the third upon the 
subdominant, is as thirteen are to eleven. Now, if the smallness of the ratios be 
the test of perfection, it necessarily follows, that the major thirds upon the tonic 

and dominant are more perfect consonances than the fifths upon the subdominant 
and submediant ; and the third upon the subdominant, a more perfect consonance 
than the last of these fifths. There is something still stronger. Seconds, sevenths, 
and ninths, are termed discords. But the ratio of the minor seventh upon the 
tonic, is as seven are to four; thatof the ninth upon the tonic, as nine to four; 
and that of the second upon the tonic, as nine to eight. Therefore, if consonan- 
ces be perfect in proportion to the smallness of their ratios, the second, seventh, 
and ninth, npon the tonic, must be more perfect consonances than three of the 
perfect fifths above enumerated, and one of the major thirds—which is absurd. 

This maxim, however, has been taken for granted, and a host of inferences 
drawn from it, which serve with it, and some other maxims equally fallacious, as 

the groundwork of a superstructure, termed the theory of music, — the 
only scientific study for musicians during the last three centuries. The rules of 
composition deduced from such palpable errors are, as may naturally be supposed, 
fallacies in principle, and hostile to the attainment of excellence of the art. 
non-observance of them is now considered so lawful, that many composers of the 
present day, trusting entirely to instinctive tact and perception, neglect to study 
them, and for want ofa fixed principle of guidance, leave spots and blemishes 
upon the brightest emanations of genius. 

Letit not however be imagined, that we are here Commons the study of 
counterpoint ; quite the reverse ; we consider its study, even under its severest 
forms, absolutely necessary for the attainment of excellence in musical composi- 
tion. It accustoms the mind to classic purity and correctness, and gives wonder- 
ful facility in the construction of compact and flowing melodies in the interme- 
diate parts of harmony ; thus imparting great powers to imitation, which, blended 
with broad masses of effect—with all the beauty of light, shade, and color, forms 
one of the most imaginative and powerful resources of modern composition. We 
could, however, wish that counterpoint was divested of those difficult and uncer- 
tain rules, which discourage the young artist, and deter him from its study. It 
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might, and we say so with certainty, be reduced to its natural elements ; each ofits 
rules might rest upon a simple and self-evident principle, and the road to its attain. 
ment be considerably abridged. 

But in recommending the practice of counterpoint, we are bound to add, that 
its intricacies ought tobe mere objects of study. Nothing is more heavy, un- 
graceful, and displeasing to a refined taste, than the performance of those elaborate 
specimens of science, wonderful in the ingenuity and knowledge they display, but 
devoid of life and poetry. Double, triple, and quadruple counterpoints at the oc- 
tave, the tenth york pm twelfth—double, triple, and inverted figures, and the vast 
family of canons, may be compared with the elaborate studies of the painter, 
whereby he gradually acquires excellence in drawing and beauty of form. They 
are the car upon which genius rides triumphant ;—but they constitute only the 
car —they partake not of the triumph. 

When the ee ges in the mechanical powers of musical instruments led Haydn 
to burst through the bonds with which the theory of the contrapuntists 
cramped and confined his earlier inspirations, the new effects he produced were 
as little understood and relished, as, at the present day, are the posthumous 
quarters of Beethoven. The mind being warped by the stiff, hard, and cold mel- 
odies, formal modulations, and dry, monotonous counterpoint of the old compo- 
sers, was unprepared for that fulness of effect, that force of coloring, those in- 
tellectual beauties, which suddenly burst upon it. Thus some time elapsed ere it 
could resume its natural bias, and appreciate the new creations of Haydn's genius. 

Much more merit is due to that great composer than the mere excellence of 
his compositions ; for had he not possessed enough of energy and firm determina- 
tion to trample under foot the —— of his age, and raise a noble edifice 
upon their ruins, the world would, ey never have possessed a Mozart, ora 
Beethoven. Certain it is, that had not Haydn led the way, Mozart would never 
have thrown off the trammels of the old school. It is true, that the whole organ- 
ization of Mozart vibrated to music—to beautiful and intellectual music, full of 
melting pathos, and exquisite tenderness,—and, at the same time, teeming with 
the noblest elevation and dignity. But his mind was not formed of materials stern 
enough to make him an innovator—it soared not to the creation of a new art. If 
Haydn had not lived, Mozart would have been a mere contrapuntist, but the first 
of contrapuntists ; he would have excelled Palestrina, and Leo, and Pergolese, 
and, in some points, have surpassed even Handel; but finding the ice already 
broken, and with Haydn’s innovations and orchestral effects before him from his 
very infancy, his mind was naturally directed to the use and study of those new 
beauties. ‘Thus, besides the elegance and classic purity of his compositions, he 
brought instrumentation and orchestral power to a degree of perfection which 
surpassedeven the wonderful results of Haydn's labors. 

ut it was reserved fora still more powerful mind to give life and being to 
those high and energetic powers which constitute the beauty of the modern Ger. 
man school of music. It was reserved for Beethoven to discover, and bring forth, 
that endless variety of effects and resources, which render modern excellence in 
music a thing of the mind, not of sound or matter. He it is who has opened an 
interminable field for future generations to explore ; exhaustless, even after the 
parts of it which he has himself cultivated. 

Beethoven was early initiated by his master, Albretsberger, into the mysteries 
of severe and free counterpoint, but without being subjected to the trammels, 
which, before Haydn’s time, were the forced concomitants of all musical compo- 
sition. With this study he combined that of instrumentation, both chamber and 
orchestral, from the works of Haydn and Mozart; so that at the very outset of 
his musical career, he was enabled to obtain a glimps of those beauties which he 
has since so wonderfully developed. But even at this early period of his life, 
the results of his art were not sufficiently perfect to meet his ideas of excellence, 
and this naturally led his mind to seek for new and more powerful effects. Already 
bursting with its mighty conceptions, it looked forward to an increase of power 
to give them vent; and when that pone was found, those marvellous produc- 
tions which, until they were properly executed, excited surprise, and even ridi- 
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cule, and then admiration and surpassing delight, burst successively forth, like 
the wonders of Nature’s creation. 

It has been thought by some, that Beethoven was a man of other ages, not of 
his own. He was of such opinion himself, as he has often stated to the writer of 
this sketch. He used to say, in the confidence of friendship, that he was born 
two centuries before his time. Great as are the works he has left to posterity, his 

randest conceptions are forever lost, because, consistently with his fame, he 
found it impossible to put them into a shape so as to preserve them. In the 
present state of instrumental mechanism, and the present constitution of orches- 
tras, even with all the powers of the brass harmony, he knew that their execution 
was impossible. Future generations alone could bring instrumental performance 
to a sufficient degree of perfection for the attainment of effects incomprehen- 
sible to the present race ofmen. In his day-dreams, Beethoven had dived 
into the thoughts and feelings of future ages—he had anticipated the improve- 
ments of times to come, and his inspirations corresponded with such improve- 
ments. His favorite speculation was an orchestra composed entirely of such 
men as Paganini—all of surpassing excellence in mechanism, in accentuation, in 
conception, and in the poetry ofexecution. The lamentable deafness which em- 
bittered the latter years of his life, and shut him out not only from communion 
with his fellow-men, but from the enjoyment of his art, gave a permanent char- 
acter to these creations of his fancy ; and under the terrible Visitation which cast 
a darkness over his existence, ke was happy inthe imaginative enjoyment of that 
sublime and wonderful harmony—of those highly-wrought and astounding effects 
—of those darkly tragic and tetrific associations—and of those melting strains of 
tenderness and love, which he alone could conceive, but which, had he embodied 
them in a form to come before his contemporaries, would have encountered the 
scorn and ridicule of men unable to comprehend the workings of his great mind, 
or to catch a single spark of that enthusiasm which imparted a prophetic instinct 
tohis genius. The works he has left show what he could have done had he 
found mind and mechanical powers to give utterance to his thoughts. They 
will ever remain as the most powerful productions of the art, and as such descend 
to the most distant ages. 

The peculiar organization of Beethoven’s mind, led him to the dark and the 
terrible. In his loftier inspirations, he was the spirit of the air; he could ‘ ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the storm ;’ roam through the gloomy recesses of the 
haunted glen and forest—rake up the pangs of the conscience-stricken wretch, 
and hurl upon him the shafts of hopeless despair. In his other moods, he was 
mild and gentle, though always forcible and energetic in the utterance of hjs feel- 
ings. He would then contemplate the sunny and glowing landscape in nature's 
loveliest forms ;—the verdant hill, and dell, and lawn, and coppice,—reflecting 
the streamy rays of light in a thousand colors, ever vivid, yet ever changing ; the 
murmur of the rippling brook, the humming of insects, the chirping of birds, the 
lowing of cattle, and the village bell ; the sun when he washes his disk in the 
western ocean, sending forth fiery streams of gold and purple, which recede into 
indistinctness as they gradually mingle with the colder azure of the evening sky ; 
and the broad, pale moon, shedding her beams of gentle light over the repose of 
the world. It was such contemplations as these which led to his beautiful 

astorale symphony—a work we have never yet heard executed, even by the 
Philharmonic band, in a manner perfectly agg qe: with the highly-wrought 
notions, perhaps fastidious and unreasonable, with which our enthusiasm for the 
master has inspired us. In our humble judgment, there still remains much to 
study—much to understand and develop in this noble production. 

It was conceived and composed at a secluded village near Vienna, to which 
Beethoven was accustomed to walk by a winding and unfrequented path. Here 
he would sit upon astile, and enjoy the landscape before him; and it was on this 
seat thathe imagined the extraordinary work, in which he has attempted to de- 
scribe by sounds all that he saw, heard, or felt. The music conveys a wonderful 
picture of a beautiful and living landscape, acting upon an imagination imbued 
with the most powerful perception of poetry. Amid the tranquil beauty of the 
scenery before him, he could not resist the delineation of a thunder-storm, with 
which he was one day overtaken in returning from this favorite spot. 

19 
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Witha mind which harmonised so closely with the darkest kind of subfimity— 
loomy, powerful, energetic, and terrible—the heart of Beethoven yearned witli 
the gentlest and most lovely feelings. He was formed for affection, friendship, 
and philanthropy ; and the streamy and bright melodies‘which pervade his works, 
depict a nature flowing with kindness. They are gleams of sunshine bursting 
through the murky darkness of the prison-house, and bringing relief and conso- 
lation to its suffering occupant. In the poetry of Beethoven’s mind, a feeling or 
tenderness was mixed up with the wildest and most terrific of his imaginings ; 
and it bursts forth in melting strains of exquisite melody, even in the midst of his 
most sombrous modulations. 


In the — of his conceptions, Beethoven may be compared to Michel 


Angelo ; but with the same loftiness of imagination, the same vastness of thought, 


his mind was more picturesque—he presented his ideas in a more attractive form, 
though with equal vigor andenergy. There was a harshness, a cast-iron severity, 
in the soul of Michel Angelo, from which Beethoven was exempt; and in the ter- 


— 


sublime subjects of the latter his most powerful effects are associated 
with kindly and amiable feelings. In the development of his thonghts, he 
calls to his aid the most striking sounds of the animated world—the most pic- 
turesque assoviations of mature’s loveliest, as well as her grazidest forms; snd 
there breathes throughout his great masterpieces, a Joftiness of virtue, and philan- 
thropy, which tramples the spirit of evil in the dust. 

ith powers so constituted, and a genius struggling to give ntterance to things 
hitherto unutterable, and beyond the conception of his contemporaries, it is not 
surprising, that Beethoven shoald have found the orchestras which had served 
to express thie a of Haydn and Mozart, inadequate to convey his mighty 
imaginings. This led to his employment of the brass instruments, and gave birth 
to those marvellous effects of his creation, which have since had so strong an in- 
fluence upon modern instrumentation. 

Beethoven has tried every branch of his art, and in each has been equally suc- 
cessful. Instrumental music was evidently the bent of his mind, for to it he ap- 
plied his greatest energies ; and he conveys by the effects which he imparts to it, 
sentiments more powerful than words could express. Words he considered ar 
obstruction, because they necessarily restricted the utterance of his thoughts to 
the compass and power of the human voice. 

His hrc music, consisting chiefty of masses and motets, is cast in the loftiest 
mould ; it raises the soul above all earthly things, and brings it into communion 
with its Creator. His oratorio of the Mount of Olives, is one of the most magnifi- 
cent cteations in the art ; it bears down every thing of the kind that has _preced- 
ed it, even the sublime works of Handel. The chorus, ‘ Hallelujah to the Son of 
God,’ contains an elevation of thought, a power and dignity of design, a full and 
flowing majesty of effect. which places it incomparably above every chorus b 
Handel ; and if this oratorio were performed as Beethoven conceived it, whic 
has certainly never been the case in this country, it would throw every other 
composition of the same nature at an immeasurable distance. 

Words always acted as a damper upon the genius of Beetlioven; for they 
checked the flights of his exuberant fancy, which he fonnd it somewhat difficult, 
at first, to sober down to the compass of vocal music. Thus, when he attempted 
the musical drama, and produced the wonderful opera of Fidelio—his sole drama- 
tic work—he was at a loss from the beginning, to adapt words to his conceptions, 
or rather to make his melodies correspond with the words of his libretto. fore 
he began, he examined the dramatic works of Mozart, and other writers, to see 
how they managed their vocal effects; and in the first act of Fidelio may be found 
palpable imitations of Mozart in this particular. But in the first Fnale, and 
throughout the last act, Beethoven is again himself—original, wonderful, and sur- 
passing all his competitors in beauty and vigor of thought, and in power of ex- 
pression. Though this isthe only opera he ever wrote, it will remain: one of the 
standard dramatic compositions of his country; and it has laid open those mar- 
vellous powers of dramatic instrumentation, of which Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Spohr have since so successfully availed themselves. 

Beethoven's earliest inspirations were directed to chamber music. The first 
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work which he brought before the public, was a.set of three trios for piano-forte, 
violin, and violoncello. The new and striking effects contained in these trios, 
and the sweetly-flowing melodies which pervade them, have preserved their 
high pre-eminence over all subsequent compositions of the same description. 
‘Those of Hummel and Onslow, which stand next in rank with equal claims in 
point of merit, remain at an immense distance below those of Beethoven. 

The next publication of this great composer, was his three sonatas for the piano- 
forte, dedicated to Ilaydn, containing effects equally novel and splendid, and such 
as had never before been imagined on that instrument. He afterwards produced 
several sonatas for violin and piano-forte, and three or four for piano-forte and vi- 
oloncello, one of which, in G minor, he afterwards executed with Dragonetti, 
who played the violoncello part en the double bass. This was the first contact 
of these two great artists; and it was this performance that gave Beethoven a first 
conception of those magnificent effects of bass, by which he imparts.such extra- 
ordinary power to his symphonies. 

Mozart might have been supposed to have exhausted, befare Beethoven appear- 
ed, allthat was intellectual in quartet and quintet writing, and Haydn's quar- 
iets contained such endless variety in the same branch of art, that nothi 
original seemed left to be done. But Beethoven, who had before tried his ski 
upon a set of trios for violin, viola, and violoncello, and upon a grand trio for the 
same instruments, in imitation of Mozart's grand trio, next appeared as a quar- 
tet, and afterwards a quintet writer. His quartets, so original, so totally dissimilar 
trom these of Boccherini, Haydn, Mozart, or any preceding composer, burst upon 
the world as a new light, and raised emotions never before experienced. There 
isa vividness of thought and energy of expression, which excites in the mind 
sensations of a novel and delightful kind. The three quartets dedicated to Prince 
Rosamouffsky, teem with intellectual beauties, and would alone be sufficient, as 
would any single one of Beethoven's works, to transmit his fame to the remotest 
generations of man. 

His quintets are of a more gloomy and penitential cast. They express the work- 
ings of dark and superstitious minds, acting under the impulses of remorse and 
fanaticism, and yet yielding, in spite of themselves, to the most amiable feelings 
of human nature. There is a prodigious power of mind in these quintets ; but to 
hear them to our heart’s content, they must be performed by five professors, pos- 
sessing not only the talent of mechanical execution, but gifted with poetry and 
enthusiasm. Such music as this was not composed for vulgar minds ; to feel it 
as it ought to be felt, the soul must be warmed at the fire of genius. They who 
are insensible te the creeping thrill which vibrates-wpon all the nerves at once in 
a shudder of delight, are not formed to understand these master-pieces. 

The most magnificent efforts of Beethoven's imagination have been applied to 
his grand symphonies. When the first of them appeared, it excited as much sur- 
prise and opposition as did those of Haydn thirty years before. The author was 
called a madman; the execution of the music was-said to be impossible ; but by 
dint of rehearsals and perseverance, its beauties were at length understood, and 
its performance became much less difficult than was at first imagined. All these 
symphonies are master-pieces ; but there are-bright and sunny effects about the 
one in A, and an expression of plaintive and dignified tenderness in its andante in 
A minor, which, in our estimation, place it above those in C, D, and B flat. 

No orchestra in Europe has succeeded better in performing these symphonies, 
than the Philharmonic band of this country, if we except only the pastorale, in 
which, as we have before ventured to observe, there is yet much to improve. 

The grand battle symphony, requiring the power of two distinct orchestras, is 
not calculated for a concert-room, where itseffects would be lost for want of space. 
We have been present at several performances of this symphony on the continent, 
but we never.heard it so well executed, as some ten or twelve years ago, at one of 
our own theatres, under the direction of Sir George Smart. 

On Beethoven's posthumous -works we shall offer but very few observaticns, 
They were evidently conceived and written down in that spirit in which he in. 
dulged during the latter years of his life, and which, however well it may be un- 
derstood in after ages, is at present incomprehensible, except to a chosen few, 
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who cannot now bring such productions forward, because their effects appear se 
wild and singular, that they bewilder the performers. The real truth is, that there 
is no production of the human mind so magnificent, so sublime, so truly and aw- 
fully religious, as his grand posthumous mass. The more we study it, the greater 
the beauties—and beauties of a kind almost miraculous—that open upon our mind; 
but some years must elapse, and the present generation of performers be swept 
from the face of the earth, before it wil} be executed so as te be generally under- 
stood. 

The same may be said of his posthumous quartets, which we have heard tried 
by some of the greatest performers of Europe, who certainly cannot yet compre- 
hend them. The one in C sharp minor, is the most severely criticised, though, 
with due deference, we venture to assert, that it teems with beautifal poetry and 
intense feeling; and we have no hesitation in predicting that, twenty or thirty 
years hence, it will stand as the highest and most intellectual chamber composition 
ever penned. 

As a performer on the piano-forte, Beethoven was superior to most ; but as an 
improvisatore on that instrument, he was unrivalled. In this branch of the art, 
Hummel and Mendlessohn will strive in vain to equal him. The strains which 
he elicited from the piano-forte, even after a veil of darkness had been interposed 
between him and the art he loved, were more than earthly. But he was seldom 
heard, because he never played to any body, seldom even to himself; and it was 
only when. some accidental cireumstance of very rare occurrence brought him into 
contact with an instrument, that he instinctively poured forth, through its medi- 
um, the ardent workings of his imagination. 

Beethoven died very poor. He received not in his own country, during his life, 
that high patronage and encouragement to which his transcendant talents gave 
him so just a claim. He was too often neglected in favor of individuals, between 
whom and Beethoven there was as great a distance as between Raphael and a 
sign-painter. But he lived and died a philosopher, little moved by the jealousy 
of his contemporaries, and leaving the care of his fame to posterity. His death 


eccurred in 1827, during a thunder-storm—an incident so congenial to the dark 
sublimity of his imagination; and in the midst of its terrors, his soul was wafted 

heaven, his. name remaining upon earth, with his immortal works, as an etet- 
nal monument of his glory. 
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From the Italian of Felicaja. 
Paraphrased hy Lord Byron, in the 4th Canto of ‘ Childe Harold.» 


Iraty! my own dear Italy! thou who hast 

That fatal boon, beauty, to all below 

A funeral dower; but most to thee whose brow 

Is diademed with misery—would thou wast 

Or not so fair, or mightier, so that they 

Might fear thee somewhat more, or love thee less, 
Who, basking in thy beams of loveliness, 

Doom them to perish daily—ray by ray. 

Then, not as now, in torrents: down would pour 
Armed multitudes from thine Alps; nor should we see 
Quaffed by fierce Gallic hordes, nor run with gore 

The Po; nor in the stranger’s hand would be 

The sword, not thine, nor to defend thee, nor 
Conquer’d or conqueress, wouldst thou hug thy slavery. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A MUSIC-HATER. 
‘ Music has charms,’ &c, 


Conereve! you live. Music had no charms for some of the greatest 
men that ever lived; for instance, Burke, Fox, Windham, Swift, John- 
son; and what is more, Mr. Congreve, it hasnone for me. To be plain 
with you, I hate it more than Hotspur hated poetry; and am of opinion 
that Collin’s ‘ heavenly maid’ was no very distant relative of the three 
Furies. No music for me but that of the spheres, which has one pleas- 
ing peculiarity I never yet met with in any of the melodies of earth—it is 
imperceptible to the sense of hearing. 

ow, dear Mr. Editor! do not give yourself the trouble: I know what 
you are about to say— 


‘ The man that has not music in his soul, 

And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, &c.’ 
Why, there is not a boarding-school miss of all my acquaintance that 
has not dinned that luckless quotation into my ear at least one hundred 
times; and it happens to be remarkably ill-chosen; for in the first place 
I have no objection to any gentleman or lady having as much music in 
their souls as they like, provided they keep it there, and do not try to 
force it into mine; and, secondly, I can solemnly assure you, there is not 
in the world a person who has been more moved by the ‘ concord of sweet 
sounds,’ as you call it, than I myself; for pianos, barrel-organs, and bal- 
lad-siugers have not only rhs | my choler, but compelled me to move 
my residence oftener than I could tell you in a long winter’s night. 


The best and pane king that England ever had was decidedly Ed- 


ward I], He did exactly as I should do, had I the crown on my head, 
and the sword of justice in my hand, for one month: he made a general 
persecution and havoc of all the bards and minstrels, in other words, of 
all the musicians, vocal, and instrumental, in his dominions. He did well; 
and { honor him with all my heart and soul. Heavens! how I should 
rejoice to see the return of thosedays. Then shouldI be revenged on the 
Barnetts, and the Bishops, and the Brahams, and the Paganinis, and 
the Pastas. Whata glorious sight it would be to see a regiment of heavy 
dragoons amongst the Russian horn-band, hewing and cutting the miscre- 
ants down in every direction; or to see a battalion of the Guards with 
fixed bayonets charge the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, and in the 
middle of one of their infernal overtures, put them to indiscriminate 
slaughter, from the first violin down to the last bagpipe! Companies of 
light-horse might be employed to massacre all stragglers and street-per- 
formers, while the police might break into the boarding schools and acad- 
emies, strangle all the young ladies they find at the harp or piano- 
forte, and take the masters and professors alive to be put to death-at lei- 
sure by the slowest and most ingenivus tortures. Were I a monarch, I 
would order all this and more; so utterly do I loathe and abhor the 
whole singing, scraping, blowing, thumping fraternity. I would inspire 
another Gray with another 


‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king!’ 
and delight in imagining some future Scott, whining over a solitary 
19* 
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ballad-singer, escaped the general carnage, and exclaiming in pitiful 
strains, 
‘ The bigots of the iron time 
Pronounced his harmless art a crime.’ 


Harmless art! the art of a fiddler, or an organ-grinder, a harmless art! 
Pray, Sir Poet! what may be your opinion of the profession of a cut- 
purse and incendiary / 

‘Suppose we were to try our hand at the ‘ Lay of the last Thief: we 
have no doubt we could make an excellent ditty of it. 


‘The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The thief was hungry, weak, und old; 
The last of all the thieves was he 
Who filched a watch, or forged a key ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was sped, 
His nimble brethren all were dead, 
And he discouraged and opprest, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest.’ 


Sir, my wrath at music and musicians is not without reason. It is my 
lot to have a large circle of friends and relations, and my life is not worth 
a pin’s fee, because of the perpetual onslaught made on my tympanum, 
not only with the human voice, but with a greater variety of musical in- 
struments than Nebuchadnezzar had in all his band. hat vexes me 
most is, that they take infinite pains and spare noexpense to make them- 
selves perfecthy expert at this branch, for such it is, of the science of in- 
geniously termenting. The young ladies get up at six, and practise 
ten hours a-day, to inflict their rondos and sonatas upon me as adroitly 
as possible. ‘heir brothers will actually leave the billiard-tables and 
racket-courts to master the German flute or key bugle with the same 
kind purpose. And then | am obliged to listen to the parents and aunts 
commending the execution—how happily does that word execution ex- 
press the true character of a musical performance ! of these amiable young 
people; and what is still more galling, speaking of singing and playing 
as—as what do you suppose ?—as elegant accomplishments—eleguant ac- 
complishments—bless the mark ! 

I will tell you my sentiments, sir, on the subject of accomplishments; 
I have no objection to French and [talian; German is no harm, provi- 
ded the pupil confines himself to the language, and contracts no liking 
for the flute; the skipping-rope is not to be spoken against, nor do | 
impugn the respectability of battle-door and shuttle-cock. Then there 
is drawing in all its branches—a quiet, inoffensive amusement as any | 
know of—it hurts nobody’s nerves; it disturbs nobody’s nap after din- 
her; it neither prevents the lawyer from studying his brief, nor the poor 
dog of a contributor—the ‘ canus impransus’ of your Literary Zoological 
Garden—from composing his article. JI respect extremely those ladies 
and gentlemen who wield the pencil or the brush. Their work goes on 
as smoothly as their own oils; and there is no more noise in the studio 
than if the artist were asleep on his own pallet. But the pastime of the 
musician is selfish and cruel; he gratifies his ruffianly taste at the cost 
of incaJculable suffering to five-sixths of the miserable beings within the 
range of his instrument of torture; for such every musical instrument 
as!!! 

Like Cassius, Ido not know what you or other men think, but for 
myself I never see a lady at a harp or a harpsichord, or a gentleman 
(gentle, forsooth!) at a violin or guitar, but I fancy the instrument some 
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species of a rack, and the performer some bloody-minded executioner, 
a Trois Echelles, or an Abhorson, Seven years in Botany Bay! What 
punishment is that? Sentence a rogue to a year of the piano-forte, and 
take my word for it, crime will diminish at the rate of a fox-hunt. 
Music appears to me to be convertible to no possible use but this, and 1 
really wonder the plan has not been hit upon before this by the Utilita- 
rians, or the speculators on a new systein of secondary punishments. A 
scale of musical inflictions might easily be graduated according to the 
varying enormity of offences. The newspaper wits would call them 
sound corrections; but never mind the newspaper wits; the thing would 
answer, depend upon it. For murder I would have a concert for life, 
or a perpetual oratorio; for homicide ten years perhaps of the Italian 
Opera; for highway robbery a musical festival, or two, if there should 
be aggravating circumstances; shop-lifting and picking of pockets might 
be punished with a certain number of tunes on a barrel-organ or dulci- 
mer, at the discretion of the court; usury might appropriately be restrain- 
ed by the Jew’s harp; housebreakers hy the dread of being sent to the 
house robbed, and kept chained to the leg of the pianoforte until the 
musical education of the young ladies of the family is completed; trea- 
son and blasphemy—what should we have for these?—I have it—the 
traitor, if a male, I would marry to a Prima Donna; if a female, I would 
give her such a husband as Paganini: the blasphemer should suffer a 
torture which would satisfy even Captain Gordon.—I would inflict on 
him Mozart’s Creation.—Pray, Miss, why do you stare at one in that 
way? 

Really, Mr. Editor, itis quite shocking in you to allow a person to 
contribute to your Magazine, so barbarously ignorant as to say it was 
Mozart composed the Creation. 

Now shall I be even with the young lady :—rub for rub is fair play. 

Might I make so bold with you, fair mistress! as to ask you who it 
was that invented the tread-mill? 

There it is—I know it—she has not a word to say. Now, sir, if a 
young lady is not obliged to remember the author of one device for tor- 
turing mankind, why should I be flouted for being equally oblivious of 
the author of another? 

It is certainly for my sins—I have scarcely a friend or acquaintance who 
is not either a vocal or instrumental executioner—performer, | mean— 
executioner is not the word, it is only the thing: I grant you, therefore, 
it was wrong to use it. Nothing can be more impolite than to call things 
by their proper names; it is quite unaristocratic—the infallible charac- 
teristic of a plebeian. But as I said, I move for my sins in the most mu- 
sical circle in , no matter where.—Madame, | hate nothing so much 
as curiosity—what have you to do with my latitude and longitude? 

Well, you shall have a sample of my sufferings. ‘Ex uno disce omnes,’ 
as Machiavelli remarks. 

I call upon a friend—a young barrister rising in his profession. You 
would suppose he was to be found drawing a declaration, searching 
Peere William’s reports, or immersed up to the eyes in Fearne or the 
Touchstone; if not professionally occupied, why then you would expect 
to find him at some such work as Ricardo’s Political Economy, Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, or at least a new novel:—no such thing—nothing in the 
world like it. I find him at the tip-top ofa pair of sonorous lungs— 
practising a speech for a trial at Nisi Prius?7—No,—practising an ora- 
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tion for a Political Union? No—no—practising what, think you? 

‘ There she lay 

All the day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, oh!’ 
(ask a question’ tis about a matter in which I am much interested, 
lastead, however, of stemming the tide of song, 1 make matters fifty 
times worse. The only answer I get is, 
« A sail, a sail Y—~ 

My vocal friend at the same time throwing his muscular frame, which 
is at least six feet in altitude, into the position of Braham, and looking 
as if he actually saw a tall frigate on the opposite shelf, amongst the 
Reports and Statutes. I try politics; it is the same thing— 

‘A sail, a sail ! 

A sail, a sail appears !’ 

I try literature, shooting, the weather, my new coat, which being a ra- 
rity, | expect will command prompt attention. Allin vain: that infernal 
chaunt is the only reply I can extract, and this continues until the exe- 
cutioner’s—that is the performer’s—lungs are exhausted, or I am foreed 
by business to leave him, the object of my calf unattained, and with- 
outa “ee syllable of rational, christian-like conversation. Frequent- 
ly when [ am more than a hundred yards from the house, muttering deep 
curses on songs and songsters, I still hear, ‘ mellowed by distance,’ the 
same horid sounds— 

‘ A sail, a sail !’ 
I then clap my fingers into my ears, and run as if for my life, determin- 


ing, with an awful imprecation, to pay no more visits to a practising 


barrister. 
Another, and Ihave done. I teok a second floor in John-street, Adel- 


phi. The first time I slept there I was disturbed in the morning by what 
seemed to my horrified imagination the screaming of ten thousand chari- 
ty children, Upon inquiry, | found that I had pitched my tent exactly 
opposite that of Mr. Hawes, the master of the singing boys at the Chap- 
el Royal, who gave his neighbors a similar treat every morning before 
breakfast! Well, I had scarcely recovered from that, and was seated 
comfortably at my morning meal, when my ears were regaled with the 
vibration of an accursed piano-forte, accompanied by a screaming that 
might have set the last trump at defiance. poe again and found 
the first floor was occupied by Mr. John Barnett, the musical director 
at Madame Vestris’ theatre, who practised his professional pupils every 
day, from eleven till three. 

This is not all. Four o’clock had scarcely arrived, when I verily 
believe all the vagabond bands in London began to congregate in the 
street, to regale the country visitors at Osborn’s Hotel with their most 
sweet harmony. Bagpipes, panspipes, and pipes of all descriptions 
were there. Every instrument of name, sound, and torture, from a Ger- 
man flute to 2 penny whistle, choked the highway ! 

a into a frenzy, Irushed from the house, and have taken lodg- 
ings at the top of the shot tower, across Waterloo Bridge. I shall have 
no music there, or the devil’s in it. 
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THE PRUSSIAN KING, HIS COURT, AND KITCHEN. 


(LETTER FROM BERLIN. ] 
Berlin, July, 1832, 

I cannot conceive why you dun me so perseveringly for sketches of 
what is to be seen here—of the court, you say, and its eminent pers6n- 
ages. How can that, which is dulness itself to behold, become enter- 
taining upon the page? And yet since you do set me thinking upon the 
subject, the dull scene and the dull beings are curious enough—curious 
the twelve millions of subjects should look up to such a centre of gov- 
ernment and influence, and that such a centre should not be more wur- 
thy of the epoch and of Germany. 

The King of Prussia himself, is just what you saw him at Paris and 
London ; good, simple, honest, strict in his moralsand in his ideas of 
honor, economical in his expenditure, and generous at times—just 
when and where it is required. He likes his old generals, the sufferers 
or the heroes of his campaigns, and none can vie with them in his favor. 
Frederick is the most indolent-minded, active-bodied man in the world— 
the character, say you, of a milion of country squires—true, anda good 
country squire the monarch would have been. A never-failing attend- 
ant would he have been to hound and horse, for to no other excitement 
does he seem so much alive as to that of quick locomotion. But I was 
speaking of his mind. Itis like the Prussian soil, bleak, barren, and 
litle capable of cultivation, bearing little in the shape of root or fruit— 
nought, indeed, save here and there some sturdy dosha, finding the 
firmest root, like prejudices, in the shallowest crevice. He has few 
ideas, but those are fixed ones ; and to these, as principles, all his acts 
are referred, 

The routine of his day spent, is, perhaps, the best portraiture of Fre- 
deric’s character. He sleeps in summer at Potsdam ; in winter at Char- 
lottenberg. I will notsay, he dwells, for as the greater part of his time 
is spent on the road between those places and his capital, he lives more 
on the high road than any where else. Potsdam is six leagues from 
Berlin ; Charlottenberg two. And yet he will always make two jour- 
neys in the day, from the former place twice during the day, and, per- 
haps, four or five from the latter. Two hours of the morning are 
always devoted to his ministers, who are stationary in the capital, and 
he never fails to come in for these two hours, Then he returns. And 
then comes back again to Berlin in the day, to go about the town, attend 
parades, reviews, inspections—and then be off again for Potsdam in the 
evening. 

One of his singularities is, that his entire family follow him in this 
eternal succession of comings and goings. Princes, princesses, cham- 
herlains all form a queue after him, the old dowagers and the young chil- 
dren not excepted. It would be the highest affront for one of the family 
to remain behind ; and even the princesses, in an inconvenient stage of 
pregnancy, are not exempted. hat is still more odd, the entire culi- 
nary establishment of the monarch follows himself in the day backwards 
and forwards. The court kitchen is on wheels ; cooks and saucepans, 
fires and spits are whirled along in rapid accompaniment to majesty ; 
and the king’s dinner roasts in close attendance upon him. Wherever, 
therefore, hunger overtakes him, food is ready. At Potsdam, Charlot- 
tenberg, or Berlin, the word dinner instantly produces it. And the plan 
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has this advantage, that in case of war breaking out, the king's kitchen 
and its inhabitants are so trained, that a campaign need not derange or 
diminish a dish of the king’s table. Frederick, himself, frequents the 
theatre in the evening. He stays but a very short time—never more 
than two hours,—without the variety of a gallop either on horseback or 
in caleche, it being impossible for him to spend more in one place.- Yet, 
even whilst at the theatre, tea and cakes make their appearance in the 
royal box. And supper waits him at Charlottenberg, | should say that 
it awaits him at the theatre door, for there stands and smokes his supper 
and his kitchen, enclosed in an ample berline, ready to accompany him 
back to be served on his arrival. 

The Prince Royal promises better than this, notwithstanding his increas- 
ing corpulency. He has read, and is erudite, having been educated by cer- 
tainly a first-rate preceptor, Ancillon. ‘This preceptor the prince has not 
long since succeeded in advancing to the post of Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs at Berlin. The prince was said to have had little influence, until this 
appointment came to contradict such reports. ‘hey were generated by 
his indolence, which may be argued more from his dress and habits, than 
from his mind. He admires Russia and war, it is said, and laughs at 
the absurdity of representative governments, and regards « monarch but 
in the light of a generalissimo,. 

There are really but two distinguished men at the Prussian court, now 
that Hardenberg has retired. ‘These are Ancillon and Humboldt. The 
former is a Frenchman of. the oldschool, but with the German grafted on 
him. Full of information and instruction, for he re-educated himself to 
be a preceptor, he is more of the pedant than the courtier. He has con- 
tinued to set despotism to the tune of Plato, that is, established its neces- 
sity and virtue upon mystical and transcendental principles, and makes 
a religion thereof. Hence he is venerated as a prophet, or as a kind 
of high priest of royalty and aristocracy. 

Wheu Humboldt appears, however, Ancillon isdumb. Who, indeed, 
would not be dumb before Humboldt? that eternal talker, that living 
fountain of alltongues and all ideas, the most fluent utterer on earth? 
The Prusian court, silent and dull, has given him the habit of this. It 
drinks in his words with delight too pleasing to interrupt. 

‘ What was your conversation after dinner, at Potsdam?’ was asked 
of a certain frequenter of this high circle. 

‘Oh! a soliloquy of Monsieur De Humboldt ;’ was the reply. 

Frederick considers Humboldt as a general officer, a hero ; such glory 
does he reflect upon Prussia. He feels his royal self illustrated by the 
connection, and rendered resplendant by the halo of Humboldt’s name. 
He has at least the merit of so much discernment. And Humboldt pays 
for his consideration by amusing and instructing court and king, He is 
their gazette, their jester—like one of Shakspeare’s fools, his folly being 
all sheer wit, He is to Frederick’s intellect what the trunk is to the 
elephant’s head, the great feeler, conductor, masticator. Frederick, 
when free to converse, has taste, science, judgment, anecdote, and 
stranger would say, he had esprit. But it is.all Humboldt’s. 
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LE LIVRE DES CENT-ET-UN. 


Volume Seventh of this popular work has appeared. It contains sev- 
eral excellent papers, far exceeding, generally, in worth and merit, the 
articles in the two preceding volumes. The names of the contribu- 
tors to this tome, are 'T’. Lenormand, Léon Guérin, Délécluze, Bra- 
zier, D’Outrepont, the late Benjamin Constant, Fouinet, Edmond 
Mennechet, Felix Bodin, Jal, the elder Dupin, Gaillardet, Fontaney, 
the poet Victor Hugo, and the ex-minister and captive De Peyronnet. 
The overwhelming interest which naturally attaches to the Fortress of 
Ham, this grave of the living, renders everything connected with the 
fate of its prisoners interesting and important. Peyrennet has written 
a paper, which is as singular in its conceptions as it is able in its execn- 
tion. ‘The ex-minister imagines one of his descendants to be address- 
ing to his own children and grandchildren, in 1900, an account of the 
prison and captivity of his ancestor. ‘The paper is entitled 


HAM. 


I, secundo 
Omine ; et nostri themorém sepulchro 
Sealpe qnerelaur—Hor. iii. ode xi 


‘Three generations had passed atvay, since the standard of France floated 
over the turrets of the Kremlin, and over the Pyramids—that age of military 
royalty, parliamentary royalty, and royal democracy, had run its course, and pass- 
ed the fatal gates which open upon the abyss of eternity, and which time itself 
passes not twice. 

‘On the eastern bank of a muddy and rapid stream, at some distance from 
the sea, and near to a wealthy and populous city, stood a seigneurial, though 
modest mansion, of graceful and almost modern architecture, sheltered from the 
west winds by the luxuriant foliage of thickly studded avenues of ancient elm 
and poplar trees. Two Jong iron rods, placed according to the principles of 
Franklin's marvellous science, rose above the foof, and preserved it from light- 
ning. At the extremity of each rod, glittered and creaked at the same time a 
light weathercock of gilt copper. The pediment of the building was adorned 
with broad eseutcheons filled with initials, instead of armorial bearings designa- 
ting the family to whom this ancient inheritance belonged. 

‘It was a dwelling of a smiling, and at the same time stern aspect. Its prox- 
imity to the river, of whose animated navigation it commanded an uninterrupt- 
ed view, the variety of the scenery which surrounded it, the fertility of the soil 
on which it stood, and the luxuriance of the vegetation around it, rendered it a 
unique spot. It was a perfect solitude, but neither isolated nor dull in monoto- 
nous uniformity. 

‘Numerous inhabitants occupied this mansion; but none were strangers to 
each othet. They consisted of the old Count Richard, (he had no other name 
in the country,) his children, and his children’s children. 

‘The Count had already reached an advanced age ; but his simple and mild 
manners, the habitual calmness of his mind and temper, and the strength of a 
naturally healthy constitution, upon which excess had never proved its baneful 
influence, retarded in him that sad and inevitable debility, which, in the midst of 
life, is the commencement of death. 

‘Each evening, when the last gleam of day-light had disappeared, the whole 
family had assembled round the Count, in the drawing-room of the mansion. 
This apartment was large, lined with plain gray wainecot, and a bronze lamp was 
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suspended from the ceiling. On one side of a chimney of white marble was an 
immense arm-chair of green morocco leather ; it was old, mutilated, and worm- 
eaten ; but the Count, who always punctually occupied it, held it in great ven- 
eration ; for it was the chair of his grandfather. 

‘Opposite to this precious family relic was hung a large picture ; the brilliant 
bat incorrect work ofa painter who had enjoyed some celebrity. The principal 
figute was habited in a flowing purple robe with pendant sleeves. Near him, 
and ona stool of black velvet, was a small chest of chased gold of exquisite 
workmanship, Nearer still, stood a rich and elegant table, upon which a roll of 
parchment half unfolded, disclosed the word Amnesty, coupled with the date of 
1825. Below was the sign manual of the then reigning monarch, Charles X., 
and under it the signature of his keeper of the seals. 

‘This picture was an object of great veneration to the inhabitants of the man- 
sion. It perpetuated recollections dear to the family ; and Count Richard, anx- 
ious that the tradition of the events which it recorded should not be lost, often 
made it the subject of conversation with his grandchildren. 

‘ He was old enough to have witnessed the reverses of fortune which his grand- 
father had undergone. He was born during the first administration, of which 
the latter was a member, when all seemed to prosper and succeed with him. He 
afterwards saw him struggling against parties, retreating before them, then re- 
turning to his high office ; always a devoted and self-immolated victim, whenever 
the extreme of peril threatened prince and the state. 

‘ Richard’s precocious intellect, cultivated with the most assiduous care, was 
already developed and ma‘ured, when a dreadful reverse of fortune justified the 
forebodings of the faithful minister, by overturning the frail editice of his for- 
tune, and throwing him, proscribed and a captive, among the fragments of a 
soiled and broken throne. Richard had penetrated into Vincennes, the Luxem- 
bourg, and Ham. He had seen the culierings of his grandsire, and felt the 
profound emotions which they inspired. He had played upon the platform of the 
donjon, and had sat upon the knees of his captive ancestor. The conversation, 
exhortations, and animated countenance of the latter, were deeply impressed on 
his memory ; seventy years, which had elapsed since that period, had noteffaced 
the most minute circumstance. 

‘ “He spoke little of himself,’ would Count Richard say to his assembled chil- 
dren, “ but agreat deal of France. He never ceased exhorting us to resigna- 
tion ; he entreated us not to disgrace our inisfortune with unworthy lamentations. 
All his regrets were centered in his benefactors. When their names issued from 
his lips, his voice would falter, his eyes fill with tears, and his language become 
more penetrating and more elevated. It was then alone that his heart was ac- 
cessible to grief. ‘“ Shame! shame, my son! (he would exclaim,) upon those 
who have ecttin all! Old rights, old titles, and old misfortunes! Deeds of 
renown, and benefactions of past and present times; all, all have been forgot 
ten! But when Providence gives lessons to man, it always selects virtue to af: 
flict with misfortune!” * ™ 

‘ “ Yes, certainly,’’ my grandfather would say, “ the evil was deep, inveterate, 

rhaps, incurable. Ifever extreme attempts were legitimate, it was at that pe 
riod. Only there was still room for delay. Who knows that if the enemy had 
not been attacked, he would have risked anything, or, risking everything, wheth- 
er his rashness would not have facilitated his deteat and confusion ? But these 
are now useless mysteries, which the period that could unravel them, is no lon- 
ger able to disclose. 

‘ “ Noble race of kings, give not way to despair! Future ages love to recall old 
things. Let the wind of adversity pass by !’ 

$ it was of the castle of Ham, that the Count had the most numerous and vivid 
recollections, because he had seen it at a much later period. He related old 
stories of this castle, whicl. his young grandchildren often made him repeat. 

‘Sometimes he described the building. ‘It was a fortress,” he would say, 
“ built by the Constable Saint-Pol, during the last half of the fifteenth century, 
upon the siteof the old castle. It formed a parallelogram, flanked at the angles 


with-round towers, connected by very narrow ramparts. Asquare tower at the 
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north-west, defended the only entrance ; another tower of the same form stood 
on the opposite or south-east side. Two half moons from west to east, were the 
only external works. Parallel to the south-east rampart, and at its foot, flowed 
the canal of the Duke of Angouleme. The river Somme, upon whose banks the 
town is built, was not far off. In the court-yard were two shabby brick build- 
ings, used as barracks. The state prison was at the extremity of one of these 

buildings. Itwas there, my dear children, that, in a small and dismal room, I 
used to see your on grandfather, calm, a for nothing, complain- 
ing of no one, an forgetting none of the misfortunes of his country, save those 
which appertained to himself only ; he had graven above his mantel-piece the 
simple and mysterious device of Philip the Bold-—Moulte me tarde! 

‘ “ Under the old monarchy, this castle was long used as a state prison. Louis 
XVI.,who abolished the state prisons, changed its destination ; but under the 
sepublic it was resumed, and again altered by Louis XVIII. When-Charles X. 
descended from the throne, state prisons came once more into use, and the cas- 
tle of Ham was applied to its former purpose. 

‘« At the extremity of the court grew, in beautiful luxuriance, an immense 
lime-tree. This was the only tree that could be seen by the prisoners, and that 
only at a distance.—‘ Lock at that tree,” said my grandfather to me one day ; 
“it was planted by a celebrated man, called Bourdon, one of the founders of the 
French Republic, and whom that same republic rewarded by incarceration in 
this prison. Captive as he was, he still obstinately adhered to his political creed, 
and planted on that spot a young tree, which, in conformity with the folly of th 
times, he consecrated to liberty. Nature in its turn, ip cruel derision, chose 
that the tree of liberty, withered and dead everywhere else, should flourish in a 
prison. It still flourishes, my son; but when will liberty flourish ?” 

‘“ You will no doubt ask me, (he continued,) what the tree of liberty was. It 
was a symbol, my son—a powerless and inefficient symbol—which awoke no 
recollection, excited no emotion, and had in it itself nothing to inspire enthusi- 
asm. But that tree could not kill the tree of the cross, which alone is the true 
symbol of liberty upon earth.” 

‘ At other times the old Count repeated to iis grandchildren some of the max- 
ims and sayings of their ancestors. 

‘« Ifany one spoke to my grandfather (would the Count say) of those who had 
done him so much iujury, he would reply—* We must pity and not hate them. 
When they were masters, you could perceive my danger, and not theirs. Rev- 
olutions are ungrateful masters to those who serve them; they often expect 
more than can be performed. Think ye that it was in hatred of me that these men 
assigned to me my present lot? No such thing. They were more occupied 
with their own safety than with my ruin. They sacrificed me to the errors 
of others, the effects of which they thought to avert from themselves. 

‘“ We must not confound politics with the base passions of ordinarylife. H 
who in the former, thinks he is doing you an injury may do you a service ; 
whilst he who purposes to serve you, may do you an injury. Often when an 
individual is attacked, he is the last person aimed at. In his person, a numberof 
ideal beings are pursued, themselves comprehending a host of others. In oppos- 
ing him you contend against a principle, a theory, or a power, of which he is 
the expression and image. You would love him, perhaps, if he was but himself ; 
butin crushing him,you crush that into wh.ch he is transformed; his enemies 
are not hisown, but the enemies of those whose friend he is. 

‘« Let your thoughts and feelings soar then above personalities: I have no quarrel 
of my own ; do you have no resentments or regrets. Let all your animosities 
merge in the love of your country. The future is deep and impenetrable, it will 
perhaps be as favorable to you as the present is fatal to me ; and should P i 
ever obtain power, remember my sufferings orly to avoid making others endure 
them. To avenge me, would be a treachery to myself. 

‘“ Revenge is often an injustice, but oftener still a fault; for one enemy of 
whom you rid yourself, how many new ones do you raise up against you! If it 
be true that generosity does not disarm hatred, rigor irritates and revolts, and 


such irritation is a 
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‘“ Tt is only because we are weak that we revenge ourselves ; it is only when 
our heart is arid and our intellect contracted, that we do not pardon. ations 
have an admirable instinct in detecting those weaknesses ; the voice that first 
pronounced that dead men tell no tales, propagated a cruel error. The most 
dangerous enemies a man can have, are those whom he has deprived of life.” *** 

‘One day a plan of escape was proposed to him : “ I might _—_ your offer,” 
said he, “if my sentence were just and legal ; but as it is, F am well pleased with 
it, and would deprive it of none of its effects. Who cares about the iniquity of a 
sentence, when its execution is eluded? Were I to accede to your wishes, | 
should destroy its wickedness by my own fault ; I should almost effaee its injus- 
tice by putting an end to its operation. I must remain here, to bear daily testi- 
mony of its violence ; it is right that my sufferings should be prolonged, that they 
may imprint upon my existence a deep and lasting memory. It is for them upon 
whom its responsibility weighs to get rid of me if they can. I shall certainly 
not save them the trouble. 

‘« Besides, my children, reflect a moment. Plans of this description are not ex- 
ecuted without exposing to some risk those who favor them. God forbid that [ 
should ever expose any one to the least danger! The few years I have to live 
are not worth such a price. 

‘« The greatest philosopher of antiquity refused to escape even from death. So 
noble a determination would, at present, perhaps elicit surprise. True, it is scarce- 
ly comprehensible; and who would even imagine that it could be imitated in these 
Fe ? But, without aspiring to such an act of heroism, which I least of any 
have the pretension of doing, 1 may nevertheless take from this example, that 
which is suited to an humble life and an ordinary courage.”’ 

‘ Sometimes Count Richard would relate facts connected with the history of 
the castle, snch as his grandfather was wont to entertain him with. * * * 

‘« Ham,”’ said he at another time, “ was one of the places on the banks of the 
Somne, engaged by the treaty of Arras, to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and which that prince, equitable as he is represented, had no wish to restore, al- 
though he was repaid the four hundred thousand crowns of gold which he had 
advanced. This became a great subject of dissension and ill-will between him 
and the artful Louis XI. Whata king was this Louis XI. What a strange and 
indescribable compound of contradiction was this monarch! He was lauded, 
censured, dreaded and despised, all at the same time. He threw off, after the 
manner of the times, the yoke which the nobles tried to fix upon his neck ; he 
made use of the people without subjecting himself to them, and of religion with- 
out its preventing the commission of a single crime. He was a politician, though 
superstitious ; or rather he was superstitious because he was a politician. It 
was said of him that he wanted courage ; but it was forgotten with what bravery 
he had fought before Liege, and at Montlhery. He bears the odium of the snares 
into which he drew Charles the Bold, without placing in the opposite scale the 
criminal league against him, or the poisoner Hardy sent by his vassal of Burgun- 
dy to destroy him. On the suspicious evidence of Brantome, the death of his 
brother is rashly imputed to him, although the latter died seven months after the 
suppose period of his being poisoned’; and made a will a few days before his 
death, appointing Louis XI. then absent, his heir. Louis was parsimonious, cruel, 
implacable ; but he once repented not having pardoned. He was an unnatural 
son, and a bad father. He took vengeance, by the death of Agnes, of the influ- 
ence won by her beauty, and punished by an atrocious death, the doubtful 
crime of Nemours. He wasa king according to the spirit of his people and of 
the age in which he lived ; displaying still more ability in adverse fortune than in 
prosperity. If he laid many snares for others, many were also laid for him. He 
never made a mistake but at Peronne ; he put an end to the invasions of the En- 
glish, acquired Provence, recovered Burgundy, obtained by inheritance Anjou 
and Maine, brought under his control Guienne and Normandy, and prepared 
the union of Brittany with France, which was effected by his successors. In fine, 
he was great by the great things he effeeted—but despicable from the culpable 
means he employed.’ 

‘ To these my grandfather added other details, ‘“ Vade,” said he, “ was born at 
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Ham. He wasa free andeasy writer of songs, at a period when songs were 
only gay and pretty. Berangerhad not yet made them serious and beautiful. 

‘“ But Ham has still a higher claim tocelebrity, for itis the birth-place of 
General Foy. 1 knew him well; I have often seen him, and had long conver- 
sations with him, far from the tumult of popular assemblies. I know not, if he 
were now in being, whether he would do me the same justice as he did then ; 
but for my part, J shall ever render him the tribute due to his high character. 
He was a man of talent and sincerity, who followed only from afar those who in- 
fluenced his opinions. He was perhaps the only one among the many orators 
of the same party, who was not below the reputation he had acquired. * * * 

‘« An Earl of Oxford, a brave and loyal servant of the house of Lancaster, was 
eleven years a prisoner in the castle of Ham. He escaped at last, accompanied 
by the governor, Sir Walter Blount, whom he had succeeded inseducing. This 
was the same Earl of Oxford who fought so valiantly for Henry and Margaret at 
the terrible battle of Barnet, and who would have won the day, had it not been 
lost by a fatal mistake of the Earl of Warwick. But the fortress in which he so 
cruelly expiated his fidelity, was not, as is supposed, the castle of Ham, situated 
on the banks of the Somme. The historian is wrong; it was another castle of 
the same name. 

‘“ There exists a tradition in the country, that an unfortunate capauchin friar, 
whose crime has always remained unknown, lived many years in a narrow dun- 
geon in the tower, and died there with a greatreputation for sanctity. The faithful 
{ong went to pray by the side of the stone which served for his pillow ; and female 
votaries touched it with their a. This was a simple and affecting devo- 
tion, paid to misfortune ; and a marvellous virtue was attributed to it, and not 
without reason. 

‘« Another tradition is prevalent, of more recent date and less uncertain in its 
details. A young man of the name of Lautrec, handsome, ardent, and formed 
for extremes—qualified for excess of virtue or excess of vice—had met with a 
young girl, graceful and handsome as himself, but chaste, pious, full of candor 
and modesty. Lautrec loved her with the whole ardor of his soul—with furious 
and extravagant passion. The young girl was also surprised by love ; but her 
love, though strong, was pure and innocent. 

‘“ Her condition was obscure, and she had no fortune to make up for it. He 
for a time imagined that her love for him would overcome her virtue. He was 
mistaken. ‘Che poor girl, surprised and humiliated at his offers, found an inex- 
haustible resource in her purity. She would have ceased to love him, had her 
will alone sufficed. 

‘“ Lautrec had no hope of overcoming the pride ofhis father, and therefore 
did not attempt it. The useless passion which consumed him, became a deep- 
seated and obstinate disease. The hue of health fled from his cheeks, his fea- 
tures became thin and sharp, and his eyes lost their brilliancy. He lived apart, 

loomy, morose, and taciturn. He scarcely heard those who addressed him, and 
replied only with moans. 

‘« Lautree had an uncle, still young, who had arrived at the highest dignities 
in the church, and had always evinced great affection for him. This uncle re- 
marked the change in his person and character, and put many pressing questions 
tohim. The young man eluded and dissembled ; but the uncle, in nowise dis- 
couraged, coutanel his importunities. Lautrec, yielding at length, allowed his 
secret to escape. 

‘* The morals of this period were not of the purest kind ; and it was not usual 
to treat love so seriously. The uncle undertook to plead for his nephew. He 
saw the young girl, and exhausted every artifice, every means to shake her res- 
olution. Sometimes he besought her, for Lautrec’s sake to renounce her love for 
him, in order that the object of her affection might be freed from an engagement 
which was fast destroying him. At others, he offered, iflove were not sufficient, 
to add immense wealth, as an indemnity for the sacrifice he solicited for his 
nephew. Another time, seeing that her affection was so deeply rooted, that she 
had not the courage to sacrifice it, he offered her advice of another kind; giving 
her to understand, that any hope of a legal union being impossible, she had no 
remedy but to yield, if she could not conquer her passion. 
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‘ ¢¢ But the virtue of the young girl was not less strong than her affection. The 
inflexible simplicity of her yonthtal mind defeated every attempt to undermine 
her principles. The heart of the uncle was shaken in its turn, and a perverse, 
dreadful, and fatal idea took possessionof his mind. He had attempted to seduce, 
but was himself seduced. So much beauty had overcome him—such extraor- 
dinary virtue had excited in him the most uncontrollable passion. The unhappy 
man felt the power of love, and dared to disclose it. A cry of horror and alarm 
was the only answer he received from the young girl ;—and he fled in confusion. 

‘“ At the same instant Lautrec arrived. The object of his love shed abundant 
tears, and gave marks of the most violent despair. The young man, in affright 
and trepidation, asked the cause of such agitation. He would know it, and that 
immediately, without reserve or concealment. At the same time suppliant and 
imperious, he besought and insisted—wept and commanded. What, under such 
circumstances, could the poor girldo? Overcome by her own emotion and 
Lautrec’s impetuosity—unable, in her astonishment and indignation, to calculate 
or foresee the consequences, she suffered some imprudent words to escape her 
lips, and Lautrec either learned or guessed the treachery of his uncle. 

‘« Thunderstruck, his mind became troubled,and his reason fled. He ran and 
seized his arms, followed his uncle, found him at the altar, covered with the 
emblems of his priestly dignity, struck him to the earth, and left him wallowing 
in his blood. 

‘ “ Adungeon in the castle of Ham was long the refuge allotted him for his 
crime and madness. He had been there forty years, when the revolution of 
1789 broke out ; he was then set at liberty : but forgotten, reputed dead, and dis- 
owned by his family, he no longer found food or shelter. The town of Ham took 

ity upon him, and paid a poor woman to take care of him, and procure him food. 
He survived his freedom but three months, Perhaps he might have lived longer, 
if liberty, so long a stranger to him, had not too suddenly broken in upon the hab- 
its of life acquired in his dungeon. 

‘ “ Bat ifthe revolution deprived the castle of Ham of some of its inmates, it 
soon supplied their places with other victims. The time came when the Con- 
vention, trying its harsh and monstrous justice upon its own members, got rid in 
one day of Barrere, Billaud-Varennes, and Collet-d’Herbois, by transportation ; 
and of Bourdon, Hugues, Chales, Faussedoisse, Duhem, and Chiodieu, by con- 
signing them to the castle of Ham. 

* “ Soon,” continued Count Richard, “ this castle received inmates of another 
character and another rank : certain emigrants driven back to the coast of France 
by storm—a Vibrage, a Choiseul, and a Montmoreney, victims before ourselves 
of civil discord—and who were about to suffer death for the crime of being ship- 
wrecked, the commutation of which punishment only changed the species of in- 
iquity committed by the government, which had dared to order its infliction. 

«« Almost at the same period came that other victim, the same Prince Polig- 
nac, whom fate has again brought hither ; an unhappy prince, whom an inexor- 
able fatality seems to pursue. He was then implicated in the catastrophe of Mo- 
reau, Pichegru, and Gaon Cadoudal ; he has since been implicated in still 
greater misfortunes. He began life with along captivity, and has again become 
a captive in his declining years.” 

‘ The old Count’s memory wasinexhaustible. The recollections of Ham pleas- 
ed him. There was one point, however, upon which no one presumed to ask 
him any questions. He had often begun the recital of the actions of his unfor- 
tunate grandfather, and each time he had undertaken it, his emotion had pre- 
vented him from procceding. An agitation of this kind was now considered too 
dangerous for hisadvanced age. But one day, the youngest of his grandchildren 
— innocently exclaimed, ‘ But grandpapa, the history of our great-great- 
grandfather.” —‘ Ah! true, I willtell it to you. But what need is there of many 
words? This history is written, dear child. I composed and wrote it. It is 
engraved upon the stone which covers the remains of that man so madly cursed 
and prosecuted. You must visit hisold and modest tombstone. It is a pious 
pilgrimage, which children ought to undertake, and which brings them good for- 
tune. Kneeland meditate when youare near it. DoasI have so often done: 
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ull the moss from the stone ; and if impious hands have not perpetrated upon 
it such mutilations asI have seen elsewhere, you will find what you seek—you 
will read this short epitaph, which contains the whole history of the chief of 
your family : 
PROSCRIBED 
BECAUSE HE WAS FAITHFUL, 
AND CONDEMNED 
AS IF HE HAD NOT BEEN 80, 





LIFE OF BALBOA.* 


Columbus had first seen land in the new world on the 12th of October, 
i492, when he landed on the island of Guanahani, after a voyage of little 
more than two months, he having sailed from the port of Palos in Spain 
on the Sdof August. It was six years later, when he surveyed the coast 
of the continent by Paria and Cumana. With the nobler mind of Co- 
lumbus, territory was the grand object, and colonization the means. 
With the fierce and narrow spirit of the times, gold was the object, and 
the sword the means. But the natives of the islands first discovered 
were found poor ; their gold was chiefly confined to the ornaments of 
their persons. ‘The Spaniards who landed on the continent were equal- 
ly disappointed. They saw before them a magnificent country, yet 
nearly in a state of nature, vast forests, mighty rivers, ranges of moun- 
tains ; all the features of a dominion wide enough for the widest ambition 
of conquest, or the richest enjoyment of life ; but no treasure. Still 
their avarice was kept in a perpetual fever by the Indian stories of gold 
in profusion, farther tothe west, and beyond a sea which stretched to the 
extremities of the globe. Yet all the various expeditions which were 
sent to penetrate into these lands of opulence, were defeated, and the 
chief part of the adventurers perished by he diseases of the climate, by 
the inclemency of seasons, alternately the 1nost tremendous storms and the 
fiercest sunshine, or by the perils of the seas, which to this hour severely 
try the skill of the seamen. But the ‘ empires of the west’ were still 
the ery of the Indians, and fresh troops of daring adventurers hurried 
forward year by year, to throw away their lives on the swamps and 
shoals of the New World. ‘Time, however, produced experience, and 
the vigor of discovery was gradually turned to the means of reaching 
those golden regions by sea. The Jndians persevered in the report, 
that the nearest access to this great highway to the treasures of America 
was across the mountain range of Darien, and at length a Spaniard 
was found bold enough to attempt once more, and fortunate enough to 
achieve, a task which had baffled so many of his intrepid countrymen, 
and which was destined to give a well-deserved immortality to his name. 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born at Xeres de los Cabelleros. His fa- 
mily was of the order of Spanish gentry. He commenced his career, at 
an early age, in that mingled character of trader and soldier, which 
characterised all the first voyagesto America. After some experiments 
in the general pursuit of wealth, which failed, he settled in Hispaniola, 


* Life of Vasco Nunez de Balboa ; from the Spanish of Don Manuel Josef Quintana. 
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where he cultivated afarm. But Balboa was not of the order of spirits 
who are content with the quiet indulgence of life. A new expedition 
was announced for the west. He determined to follow it. But he was 
loaded with debt, and the governor had published an express ordinance 
that no debtor should be suffered to leave the island. Balboa was rolled 
on board one of the brigantines in a cask, and made his appearance on 
deck only when the ship was far out at sea. ‘The commander of the 
expedition was indignant, and threatened to send him back ; but Balboa, 
handsome and active, intelligent and plausible, was not a man to be 
repelled, in the day when every Spaniard had his value, and he soon 
rose into favor. A colony had been already established at the celebra- 
ted Isthmus, on its eastern side. Balboa within a short period became 
its governor, and there he distinguished himself by all the talents of 
command, His position singularly required them. Columbus had 
found the Islanders a timid and innocent race, being in a state of prim- 
itive simplicity. But the adventurers who had pierced the continent 
often found themselves encountered by daring tribes, with some know- 
ledge of discipline, and sometimes capable of returning their losses by 
bloody revenge. ‘The tribes which surrounded the colony of Darien 
were the most daring, disciplined, and vigorous, which the Spaniards had 
ever met; and nothing but incessant vigilance, andthe display of the 
most desperate intrepidity in the field, could secure the invaders. 

It is curious to trace the similitude of these tribes, in customs and con- 
ceptions, to the Islanders of the South Sea, who are probably their 
descendants. The Darien Indians fought with the club, the wooden 
sword, and the arrow. But they neither poisoned their arrows, nor 
devoured their prisoners ; habits which distinguished them, to their 
honor, from the Indians stretching along their surrounding coasts. 
They simply extracted a tooth from the captive, who was thenceforth a 
slave. Severe wounds in battle rendered the sufferer honorable. 
He became a noble ; and was rewarded with a portion of land, a wife, 
and rank among their warriors. ‘They had chieftains, to whom they 
‘awry a higher deference than was customary among Indians. They 
iad physicians ; priests, who delivered a kind of oracles, and a deity, 
Tuira, whom they worshipped with offerings of bread, fruits, and flow- 
ers. ‘They built houses of curious workmanship. ‘Their chieftains wore 
mantels of cotton, ‘They lived much on fish ; and both sexes were re- 
markable for their skill in swimming, and their fondness for the exer- 
cise. 

The darker side of the picture, in which, however, the similitude still 
holds, was the moral corruption of the people. Abortion, procured by 
herbs, was common. Drunkenness, by a liquor extracted from maize, 
was a favorite vice ; and parties for dancing and intoxication were the 
great delight of the people. ‘The dead were preserved from decay by 
drying the remains, and were placed in a room dedicated to the purpose, 
with their ornaments and arms. A dance, or perhaps a society for the 
dance, called arieto, was national and licentious; and combined with 
this mixture of savage good and evil, and throwing some color of Eu- 
ropean civilization over all, was the remarkable courtesy of the people. 

Indian rumors of the golden country continued to inflame the 
Spaniards, and all hearts were at length stimulated to attempt the con- 
quest of a king, Dabaibe, who was said to be living in a city filled with 
treasure, and who worshipped an idol of solid gold. Distance, dis- 
ease, mountains covered with eternal snows, and oceans tossed by per- 
petual storms, could not now restrain the adventurers ; and Balboa put 
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bimself at the head of his countrymen, whose prize was to be the mea- 
sureless plunder of this king and his temple. But the surrounding ca- 
ciques must be first conquered , and their daring and continued resistance 
cost long hostilities. Still, the Spaniards advanced ; and even from 
their encounters with the natives, they derived new stimulants for their 
frenzy of gold. An alliance with Comogre, a gallant mountain chief- 
tain, at the head of three thousand warriors, gave them additional confi- 
dence. His son met the Spanish troops with a present of sixty slaves, 
and four thousand pieces of gold. A picturesque incident now occurred. 
Balboa, after deducting the fifth of the treasure for the King, ordered 
the rest to be weighed and distributed among the troops. Some dissat- 
isfaction arose, and swords were drawn. ‘The young Indian looked on, 
first with astonishment, and then with scorn. Advancing to the scales, 
with a contemptuous smile, he threw them on the ground, exclaiming, 
‘Is it for this trifle that Spaniards quarrel? Ifyou care for gold, go 
seek it where it grows. I can show you a land where you may gather 
it by handfuls.’ 

This intelligence brought all the Spaniards round him, and he pro- 
ceeded to detail his knowledge. 

‘A cacique, very rich in gold,’ said he, ‘lies to the south, six suns 
off.’ He pointed in the direction. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ you will find the 
sea. But there you will find ships as large as your own, with sails and 
oars.’ 

If this announcement made the Spaniards pause, his next must have 
kindled them into all their original flame. 

‘The men of these lands,’ said he, ‘are so rich, that their common 
eating and drinking vessels are of gold.’ 

This was their first knowledge ot Peru! 

The time was now come, when the second great discovery of the 
Western World was to be made. Balboa, formally appointed gover- 
nor of the Darien, determined to ascertain for himself and the world 
the wonders that lay beyond the mountains. He rapidly collected a 
hundred and ninety Spanish soldiers, a thousand Indians, and with some 
bloodhounds, which were deemed a necessary part of an Indian enter- 
prise, and which sometimes proved a formidable one to the unfortunate 
natives, he marched into the wilderness. 

The Indian tribes were instantly roused ; and the Spaniards had 
scarcely reached the foot of the Sierra, when they found their warriors, 
headed by their caciques, drawn up in a littl army. The Indians, 
like the ancient Greeks, first defied the enemy by loud reproaches and 
expressions of scorn. ‘They then commenced the engagement. Tore- 
cha, their king, who, if the Indians had found a bard or historian, might 
have been a Hector or a Leonidas, stood forth in front of his people, 
clothed in a regal mantle, and gave the word of attack. The Indians 
rushed on with shouts ; but the Spanish crossbows and muskets were 
terrible weapons to their naked courage. The Indians were tet by a 
shower of shafts and balls, which threw them into confusion. ‘They 
saw before them the bearers of what to their conceptions were the thun- 
der and lightning, followed by a more certain and sweeping death 
than was ever inflicted by those weapons of angry Heaven. ‘Their 
heroic king, and six hundred of their warriors, were soon left dead on 
the spot ; and over their bodies Balboa marched to the plunder of their 
city. 
Balboa now commenced the ascent of the mountains. The distance 
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from sea to sea is, at its extreme width, but eighteen leagues, and, at 
its narrowest, but seven. The distance to the Pacific from Careta, the 
commencement of their march, is but six days’ journey ; but with them 
it cost twenty days. ‘The great mountain chain, which forms the spine 
of the New World from north to south, composes the Isthmus ; and the 
march of the Spaniards was impeded by all the difficulties of a moun- 
tainous region, in a burning and unhealthy climate, and in a soil over- 
grown with the wild and undisturbed vegetation of ages. But the mo- 
ment that was to repay, and more than repay, all these fatigues, was at 
hand. Of all the strong and absorbing pleasures of the human mind, 
there is none equal to the pleasure of new knowledge. Discovery, in 
whatever form of science, fills the mind with something more nearly 
approaching to an ecstasy, than any other delight ofwhich our nature 
iscapable. ‘The sudden opening of these portals, which have hitherto 
hopelessly excluded us from the peculiar knowledge that we longed to 
possess—the vast region of inquiry, feeling, fame, and truth, that often 
seems to be given for our especial dominion by a single fortunate step— 
the new and brilliant light that flashes over the whole spirit of man, in 
the sudden seizure of one of those great principles which are the key to 
knowledge, all together make a combination of high and vivid impulses, 
unrivalled in the history of human enjoyment. Philosophers and kings 
might envy the feelings of Balboa, when, after toiling through forests 
that seemed interminable, his Indian guides, the Quarequonos, pointed 
out to him, among the misty summits of the hills before him, the one 
from which the object of all his toils, the Pacific, was visible. Balboa 
proudly reserved the honor of this magnificent discovery for himself. 
He commanded his troops to halt at the foot of the hill. He ascended 
alone, with his sword drawn, like a conqueror takng possession of aci- 
tadel, won after some arduous siege; and, having reached the summit, 
cast his eyes around, ‘The Pacific spread out before him. 

The fierce religion of the Spaniards mingled in all the transactions of 
the time, and they were superstitious in the midst of massacre. But the 
view which now opened on the heroic discoverer’s eyes—the multitude 
of visions and aspirations of grandeur, dominion, and honor, called 
up with that view—the sight of these waves, which led to realms richer 
than all that the Old World had dreamed of wealth, and teeming with 
strange and splendid products of every kingdom of nature—the waves, 
on whose borders lay Mexico and Peru almost at his feet, on whose 
remoter shores lay China and Hindostan, countries which nature and 
fable had alike delighted to fill with wonders, the seats of mysteries, of 
wealth, religion, kingly state, and fantastic, yet high-toned superstition— 
all justified the influence of a noble feeling, the gratitude of a heart as- 
tonished and overwhelmed by his. high fortunes. Balboa fell on his 
knees, and weeping, offered his thanksgiving to Heaven, for the boun- 
ty that had suffered him to see this glorious sight. His troops had 
watched his ascent of the mountain with the eagerness of men who felt 
their fates bound up in his success, but when they saw his gestures of 
delight and wonder, followed by his falling on his knees, and prayers, 
they became incapable of all restraint ; they rushed up the hill, exult- 
ingly, saw the matchless prospect for themselves, and, sharing the spir- 
it of their leader, offered their thanksgivings along with him. Bal- 
boa’s address to the troops was worthy of his vigorous mind ; brief, 
bold, and powerful, it touched upon all the true points of excitement, 
and was the sounding of the trumpet to those victories which were 
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yet to transfer the wealth of Mexico and Peru into the hands of his 
country. 

‘ Castilisins,? exclaimed he, ‘ there lies the object of all your desires, 
and the reward of all your labors. There roll the waves of that ocean 
of which you have so Jong heard, and which enclose the incalculable 
wealth that has so long been promised to you. You are the first who 
have reached these shores, and looked upon these waves. Yours alone, 
then, are the treasures; yours alone the glory of bringing these immense 
and untravelled dominions under the authority of our king, and to the 
light of our holy religion. Onward, then, and the world will not see 
your equals in wealth and in glory!’ 

This stately ceremoni«] was not yet at an end. A great tree was cut 
down upon the spot, stripped of its branches, formed into a cross, and 
fixed on the summit of the inountain, in sign of the faith of Spain. 

But the coast was still to be reached. Lalboa fought a battle with the 
Indian chief who defended the lower passes of the Cordillera, defeated 
him, and at last stood upon the shore of the ocean. On the rising of the 
tide, the Spanish leader, in complete armor, with his unsheathed sword 
in one hand, and a banner in the other, on which was painted the 
Virgin, with the armes of Castile at her feet, marched into the surges, 
crying out, ‘ Long live the high and mighty sovereigns of Castile! In 
their names I take oe of these seas and regions ; and if any other 
priuce, whether Christian or Infidel, pretend any right to them, I am 
ready and resolved to oppose him, and assert the just claims of my sove- 
reigns.” 

alboa had still one brilliant moment of life to come, the reception 
by hiscountrymen. On the 19th of January, 1514, he reached his col- 
ony of Darien ; his expedition had occupied four months and a half; 
his triumph was complete. The whole population poured down to the 
shore to meet him, to hail him as the honor of the Spanish name, as 
the author of their fortunes, as less a man than a gift of Heaven, to 
guide them into the possession of glories and riches incalculable. All 
the titles of Spanish admiration were lavished on the hero, and a pop- 
ular homage, never more nobly employed, proclaimed him Conqueror 
of the Mountains, Pacificator of the Isthmus, and Discover of the Aus- 
tral Ocean ; not, like other warriors of the Old World or the New, the 
vanquisher of men, but the conqueror of nature. 

It is but justice to this celebrated man, to acknowledge that he exhi- 
bited himself worthy of his splendid popularity. Success only invigora- 
ted his high natural qualities; prosperity never made him arrogant, 
power tyrannical, nor wealth avaricious, He was singularly respected 
by his people, and beloved by the Indians, during his whole career. 
Long after its close, it was said of him, that in conciliating the general 
esteem, ‘no Captain of the Indies had ever done better than Vasco 
Nunez.’ 

But the jealousy of the court of Spain, at all times the most incapa- 
ble of governing by the generous qualities of power, soon marked 
Balboa for its vengeance. His virtues and talents were his accusers. 
His authority was now superseded by the arrival of Pedrarias, a man of 
singular craft and cruelty, Whether his indignation at this insult was 
his crime, or the determination of the Court to ruin him drove him into 
treason, is still doubtful. But after a long train of angry remonstrance 
on his side, and sullen artifice on that of the new governor, in the course 
of which Pedrarias even gave him his daughter, Balboa, with some 
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of his principal friends, was beheaded ‘ as a traitor, and usurper of the 
dominions of the Crown.’ He died at forty-two. His country, with the 
usual tardiness of public gratitude, did him honor when it was too late, 
and Spain has ever since reckoned him among the most memorable of 
those memorable men who gave her a new world. 





LETTER FROM PARIS, BY HENRY PELHAM, ESQ. 


You ask me, my dear ——,to tell you something of our dear Paris, 
Very well—anything to oblige you—even to the writing a letter. Having 
hada great desire to visit those scenes.in whichI once played so notable 
a part, I landed at Calais about six weeks ago. Being, as you know, ofa 
very conjugal turn of mind, and wishing to save my dear wife the fatigue 
of a journey undertaken only for amusement, I very considerately left Mrs. 
Pelham at home. I transported myself from Calais to Boulogne,—a very 
charming place, filled by persons of distinction, who live chiefly upon the 
interest of the debts they owe to other people. ‘The men have established 
a singular sort of freemasonry in costume at this town,—to wit, a cap and 
moustaches,—a white fustian coat and a black velvet waistcoat ;—orna- 
ments,—chain, walking-stick, and cigar... Another set, chiefly literati, 
wear little blue jackets without skirts,—the trowsers very tight in the 
quartier de Liston; probably these gentlemen, being scholars, retain the 
immemorial system of our friend Dr. Keates,—that there is an affinity 
between the two human extremes, and a sympathetic electricity communi- 
cating from the seat of honor to that of learning. .It is pleasant to see 
early impressions thus practically displayed in the habits of later life. 

I was informed at the library that some malicious papers in your period- 
ical, entitled ‘ Asmodeus at large,’ had been very severe on the good peo- 
ple of Boulogne,—and that there had been a violent dispute whether or not 
the New Monthly should not, therefore, be excluded the reading room—a 
proposition somewhat after the ingenious device of the bird that shuts its 
eyes that it may not be seen. ‘T'o banish the New Monthly from the 
reading-room at Boulogne, would of necessity prevent its being read by 
the rest of the world. 

I entered Paris at the most fortunate hour in the whole day for the end 
of a journey,—viz. about half an hour before dinner-time. I paid a visit to 
the Bains Chinois—and thence took a solitary excursion to the Rocher !— 
Quantum mutatus ab illo Rochero!—Ah! my dear friend, the d—d revolu- 
tion has not even spared that consecrated spot. These modern commotions 
are terribly devastating,—even Demetrius made no war on the Fine Arts.— 
He spared Protogenes:—the glorious three days have been less merciful to 
the Chef of the Rocher. You remember the escallopes de gammon,—you 
remember the laitances de carpes,—you forget not, I am sure, the exquisite 
réti of Chevreuil. Fancy the first smoked, the second sour, the third having 
a slight resemblance to broiled leather. 

‘Mon brave homme!’ said I to the gargon, tearfully, ‘things are very 
much changed since I was at Paris.’ 

‘ Monsieur is very right.’ 

‘Your cook has been a great sufferer,’ 
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‘There are so few English, sir !’ 

‘ What, you were in the habit of roasting them, were.you ?’ 

‘Point d’argent, point de cuisine !’—*‘ but,’ continued the gargon, with 
that stupid vein of philosophy the French are so fond of,—‘ but Monsieur’s 
palate is five years older than it was.’ 

‘ And the brown cat ? ’—said I, changing a subject capable of producing 
such uncivil observations,—‘ I see hiin not.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, he has been poisoned.’ 

‘Oh, le cher chat! le chat du bon godt!—doubtless he took some of 
these laitances by mistake !’ 

But, seriously and sadly—fancy the brown cat dead !—there expired the 
genius loci. What the Oread was to the mountain—the Naiad to the 
wave—the Brown Cat was to the Rocher,—and he is dead! In these 
matter of fact times, there is no spot which can retain the spirit of its 
ancient poetry! As I could not, like honest Syrus, look ‘in the patinas’ 
for pleasurable observation, I turned from the dead to the living. 

A stout gentleman had just brought his son, a.tall youth, to Paris. ‘Bob,’ 
said he, ‘they say this be the best place in the world for grub. Let’s have 
the carte !’ 

‘Now, damn it, Bob,’ quoth he, hitting the table a thump that woke the 
saltcellar from that patent reverie peculiar to the saltcellars of France, 
‘we'll try these French fellows—Gargon, a beefsteak,—a perdrix avec du 
pain sauce—et—et—plusieurs pommes de terre tres bien bouillis.’ 

After all, the gentleman showed hisjudgment. He did not, like Diderot, 
try mortality by too severe a standard. We three were alone. The 
stout gentleman was disposed to be sociable. 

‘I see, sir,’ said he, turning to me, ‘ that you know this place.’ 

‘It is certainly among my acquaintance!’ 

‘And pray, sir, may I make bold to ask what are the dishes you most 
recommend ?’ 

‘Why, sir,—for something . substantial—grenouilles aur poulet-—and a 
saute de limacons.’ 

‘La, father,’ quoth the youth, grinning, ‘the gentleman jests—that 
means frogs and snails.’ 

‘You are quite right, sir,—frogs and snails—they form an agreeable 
contrast to our light English fare !’ 

The old gentleman looked at me very suspiciously, but I was gravity 
itself. ‘In fact, sir,’ continued I, wishing to g.ve the gentleman an appe- 
tite for his pommes de terre, which I saw at that moment arriving, ‘they 
generally boil afew snails with the potatoes, in order to give them a 
flavor.’ 

I did not wait to see the effect [ had produced—the benevolent man 
loves not to witness painful emotions—accordingly I sauntered out of the 
room, and left my countrymen to their gastronomic experiments. 

But the change in the Rocher is not that trifling occurrence which it 
would seem to the inconsiderate—when her restaurateurs grow careless, 
the posterity of Paris trembles. The moment money is plentiful in France 
—the moment the négociant—the tradesman—the workman gets some- 
thing to spare—he considers it as something to enjoy, not something to 
save. He treats his family to a dinner at a celebrated restaurants—or a 
trip to Tivoli—or a play at the Théatre des Variétiés. And thus the 
condition of all places of entertainment—restaurateurs among the many— 
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is an index of the current poverty or prosperity of Paris. It isin vain to 
attempt giving you any idea of the comparative desertion of the Cafés—the 
Restaurateurs—the Boulevards—the Tuileries—the Theatres. I scarcely 
recognized Paris—a ghost-like dreariness floats over the old places of en- 
joyment,—and Ennui, the French word, is become the French deity. 
‘Talking of the theatres, it is right that I should give you some notion of 
the exquisite sort of taste that prevails there. The play the most a la mode 
is the Tour de Nesle. In this piece the heroine is a Queen of France, 
who gives secret assignations to all the good-looking foreigners who arrive 
at Paris ; and, for fear they should boast of the bonne fortune, has them 
afterwards murdered and thrown into the Seine. Ah, my dear friend, what 
a good thing for Henry Pelham that this kind of royal condescension is 
no longer in vogue! ‘This charitable lady has two sons—twins—of whose 
existence she knows nothing—one of these she loves, assassinates, and 
drowns—like the rest of her liaisons—and forthe other, she forms,—guess 
what ?—is it not French?—a Platonic attachment! The Platonism does 
not, however, save the young gentleman, and he receives the death wound 
intended by the Queen for her first lover—(his own father.) 

Such is csc plot and the catastrophe. Certainly, the literary world of 
Paris do well to sneer at Corneille, and laud the purer taste of the roman- 
tic. ‘The worst of it is, that the play evinces great vigor, and even genius, 
in the cast ofthe dialogue. When aclever man conceives such trash, there 
isno hope forhim. In order to make their religion ofa piece with their 
drama, they have brought the Pére Enfantin into fashion—a handsome 
man, with sucha beard! and the best made inexpressibles iu the world. 
The Pére Enfantin has evidently no objection to be the Pére des Enfans. 
With the ‘ ‘Tour de Nesle’ for a popular tragedy, and‘ St. Simon for a 
founder of religion, it must be confessed, that the French intellect is ina 
flourishing state of progression. What a wise device in the French to 
abandon their ancient standards of opinion! They sneer at Helvetius!— 
They are right: have not they got Cousin? Theycall Voltaire ‘little,— 
how can they think otherwise with so gigantic a genius as Victor Hugo? 
They shrug their shoulders at your old-fashioned notions, when you praise 
the tales of Marmontel, and point, with a triumphant Voila, Monsieur, to 
the Peau de chagrin! The French running after the German genius is 
excellent. French grafted on German!—what amixture! Itis areunion 
of all the horrors—a macedoine of extravagances: they have one excuse, 
however,—so much folly is not their own. Their books are abominable— 
but they may thank Heaven that, at least, they are not original. 

I went to spend the evening at the house of a great French politician 
—a liberal—I wanted to know what notion French liberals have of good 
government. I found the whole company very abusive of the ministers, 
and very facetious upon Louis Philippe. So far so good: Heaven forbid I 
should differ from them on those subjects !—‘ But,’ said I ‘ change the men 
as you will, what principles do you wish to establish?’ My host was for 
nothing short ofa republic. ‘Very well—you will alter the government— 
you will extend the number of rulers; will you extend also the number of 
the freemen ?—will your republic have more free citizens than your king 
has free subjects ?—in a word, will you extend the elective franchise ” 
‘Ah! the French did not care about that: the republic—voila—the fine 
system for the deputies; but as to the number of electors, it was @ 
bagatelle.’ 

Thus you see how little the more patrician of their liberals know of the 
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real evil of the French system: the real evil is surely this,—they havea 
very small number of electors—a very Jarge number of men shut out from 
the constitution—these latter have no vent for their political enthusiasm 
—they are always discontented, fretful, ripe for change—and if they had a 
republic to-morrow, would have a despot the next day. It is your quacks 
who think only of changing a government—your legislators should first 
make a people. A republic, with a handful of electors, is an oligarchy. I 
recommended these gentlemen to Paul Louis Courier and the ‘ Examiner: 
they assured me, witha satirical smile, that the first (though a clever man) 
was no doctrinaire, and that the latter wrote very well about England! 

But the young men of a lower rank—the young politicians, who as yet 
are little known, are wiser than their elders, and discover where the shoe 
really pinches. Two things are quite certain—first, that the middle class 
of Paris, all those who live by commerce and have anything to gain, are 
desirous of quiet—above all things quiet ; their revolution and their cholera 
have played the deuce with theirtrade. It is said that poor Lafitte always 
talks of the Three Glorious Days by the epithet of maudits. The second, 
certainly, is that quiet they can’t, by any possibility, have—the immense 
number of idle young gentlemen, noble and pennyless—the crowds of 
men who, with beaucoup d’ instruction, have point de sous—are resolved 
not to have an incapable and unpopular government, for the sake of putting 
money into the tradesmen’s pockets ; they see, and they urge, all the faults 
of the present system, and the present men—the honest folks, who have 
something to lose by new changes, see the faults too—but they look to the 
streets, emptied of foreigners, and the jolies maisons a louer in every corner, 
and the i faut vivre terribly damps all their patriotism.—‘Cela m’eut 
mieux valu que tous les droits du monde pour avoir le fauteuil, et pour gar- 
der le bien,—so says the inimitable Courier—so say messieurs his disciples 
inthe Rue St. Honoré. But who can doubt which will ultimately win the 
day, the active mass or the inert? 

You see, too, the messieurs of the press at Paris have a personal interest 
in siding withthe movement : in the first place, they have been most vil- 
lanously treated—in the second place, they see, by experience, that in 
France the journalists are the chief persons to rise by every change; the 
redacteur of an able paper to-day may be a minister to-morrow. Were 
England like France, the editors of the Examiner, the Times, and the 
Chronicle, would have the offer, at least, of a Lords Palmer- 
ston and Melbourne and Mr. Stanley. This prospect of power constant- 
ly urges on the ambition of the journalists; and whatever its disadvan- 
tage, it has at least this striking counterbalance of good,—the men whom 
even a selfish and impure ambition would throw uppermost, are men of 
knowledge and of talent; they have been compelled to make themselves 
masters of the intricate questions of government—they are not, like 
our English lords, dragged from the Beotian ease of ‘domestic tran- 
quillity,? without a single notion of sound knowledge in their heads; 
they become powerful solely from talent,—and by talent only can that 
power be preserved. Thus, journalism is really the Empire of Intellect 
—often honest—often dishonest—but intellect always ; a better empire, 
at least, than that of military insolence or aristocratic stolidity. 

The Ministers will, I feel assured, have a majority in the next 
Chamber—and the Press will render the majority unavailing ;—from 
these prophecies draw your conclusion. 

I ordered a lock in my portmanteau to be mended. They brought 
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me in a bill of nine francs for it. ‘Diable!’ said I, ‘is this the way 
you treat foreigners at Paris?’ 

‘But Monsieur,’ said the artificer, with a benevolent smile, ‘ will recol- 
lect that there is scarcely a foreigner to be met with at present!’ 

The day after my arrival at the hotel, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing 
from my window the drap noir, which is a sign of death in the house. 

‘Doubtless the cholera,’ thought I. ‘What an agreeable prospect !’—I 
summoned the frotteur in a hurry— 

‘Who is dead ?” 

‘ The master of the hotel.’ 

‘Of the cholera, of course ?’ 

‘No, sir,—of his own act.’ 

* Ah, that’s all !—you relieve me wonderfully ;—and how did he destroy 
himself ?’ 

‘ By a pan of charcoal,’ (a favorite mode of suicide at Paris.) 

‘ And for what?’ 

‘The poor gentleman had had—des malheurs—he had several houses on 
his hands, which he could not dispose of.’ 

‘Certainly, he did right then in disposing, a bon marche, of the only ten- 
ement he could get rid of.’ 

‘ But what completed the tragedie,’ said the frotteur, which much pathos, 
‘ was that his son, a most amiable young man, was so shocked at the sight, 
that he retired to his chamber and opened—his veins!’ 

What a happy union of the classic schoo} and the romantic ! 

The frotteur omitted to tell me that this good son had been recovered 
by the surgeons. T'wo days afterwards this most amiable young man paid 
me a visit. 

He announced himself as the son of my late landlord. 

‘ Pardon me, sir, I thought you were dead ?’ 

The good son wiped his eyes—No! le bon Dieu had restored him to 
life ;—my rooms, in the confusion of his father’s petit malheur, had been 
let for five francs a-day—he came to inform me that they ought to be eight. 

From these two anecdotes you may see that an Englishman at Paris 
is become a rara avis, whom it is necessary to pluck to the last feather 
—they indemnify themselves on one for the desertion of the rest. Even 
* inthe despair of a house of death—with a charcoaled father yet fresh 
from the pan—this most amiable young man—who had opened his veins 
in filial sympathy with his sire—cou!d yet rise from the couch of debility 
to bleed his unfortunate lodger;—perhaps he thought that. the best way of 
replenishing his cwn veins. 

Return, O return, my countrymen, or your unfortunate representative 
will be ruined! 

Adieu, my dear friend. I amuse myself with examining with my own 
eyes the modes of taxationin France—preparatory to my final arrange- 
ment of that financial scheme, on the details of which you have so often 
given me your advice. An interesting and light occupation, you say 
—very true—but at least it is better than walking about the depopulated 
Tuileries, with a score of hungry Frenchmen, anxious to eat up the little 
bien of ‘the last of the Mohicans.’—Adieu, 

Your affectionate Friend, Henry Pevnam. 
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This volume opens with the commencement of the present century, 
when the scattered fragments of society were just beginning to reunite 
in Paris, and to gather round the government of a leader, who promised 
public security and prosperity. Fétes began to be given as usual be- 
fore the revolution ; foreigners began to crowd into France; the wo- 
men had thrown off the red cap, that emblem of subverted civilization 
and of contemned religion ; and families began to meet at stated festi- 
vals, to kiss the hand of the aged grandmother, to march in procession 
to the mother’s room with bouquets of flowers, on the day of her patron 
saint ; private balls were renewed ; and the populace, no longer dread- 
ing the guillotine, were seen upon the boulevards, reviving their almost 
forgotten sports. ‘The terrible tempest of fire and blood, that had for 
nearly ten years desolated France, had passed over ; the blue skies were 
again beginning to be perceived; and when we remember how dread- 
fully the French had suffered, how rapturously they must have hailed 
the return of serenity, and how much reason they had to attribute it, 
under that Providence whom they had deserted, to the commanding 
genius of Napoleon, we ought not to be surprised at the excessive ad- 
miration with which his name and his rising glory were received in 
every quarter af the country which he had saved. 

What a splendid fame might Buonaparte have left behind him, had 
he been content to remain for life the First Consul of the Republic !— 
It was in his power to have planted free institutions, which by this 
time might have struck deep root in the heart of the new generation ; 
to have cultivated peace; to have substituted the empire of law for that 
of men ; to have restored the finances to prosperity ; to have freed com- 
merce from ungeuial restrictions; to have made France the vineyard 
of Europe, and the faverite temple of the sciences and arts. Instead 
of doing this, he gave the bridle to his ambition, deluged many fields 
with human blood, brought back upon France the Bourbons, deprived 
her of the only good fruits which her revolution produced, and caused 
her to retrograde to a position, from which she has not even yet succeed- 
ed in extricating herself. These reflections are almost common-place : 
but they have been prompted by those pages of Madame Junot’s Memoirs 
which describe Napoleon’s personal character; for they show that, 
great as were his talents for war, his abilities for peace, and for the 
execution of projects subservient to the welfare of a peaceful commu- 
nity, were, if possible, still greater. Free from prejudices of every de- 
scription, his unclouded and comprehensive intellect, majestic in its 
severe simplicity, lighted upon the true and the useful on all occasions, 
and might have accomplished miracles in the way of legislation, had it 
not been, unfortunately for himself, and still more unfortunately for 
France and for all Europe, too soon engrossed by his military propen- 
sities. 

* Meroirs of the Duchess D’Abrantes (Madame Junot). London. 1832. 
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The home feelings, the hearty kindness, the thorough familiarity of 
friendship which appear throughout the following scene, display Buona- 
parte’s personal character in the most favorable light. 

‘I was now in momentary expectation of my confinement, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of my mother-in-law to support and reassure me, looked forward to the 
moment with dread. In the night of the 4th of January we had an alarm, which 
called up my mother-in-law, who had not undressed for a week past. Marchais 
was summoned, and pronounced that twenty-four or forty-eight hours would set- 
tle the business, and left me, recommending composure and sleep. 

‘I was out of spirits during a part of the succeeding day ; I performed my re- 
ligious duties, and wrote to my mother, because she had forbidden me to leave 
the house ; I then arranged my baby-linen and basket, and in this oceupation | 
found the entire dissipation of my fears and melancholy. In the little cap, with 
its blue ribbons ; and in the shirt, the sleeves of which I drew through those of 
the flannel waistcoat, I thought I could see the soft and fair head, and fat little 
mottled arms; in my joy, 1 imagined the pretty clothes already adorning my 
promised treasure, and pressed them to my bosom, longing to clasp and to see 
my child, to feel its breath, while I said to myself—‘ And this little being, which 
I expect, will be all my own!’ Ob! what days of joy were before me ! 

‘ Junot found me leaning over the cradle in a sort of ecstasy, and when I ex- 
plained to him the cause of an emotion which his heart was well formed to un- 
derstand, he embraced me with a tenderness which I felt prouder of than I 
should have done six months earlier. 

‘ My thoughts now took a quite different direction ; 1 not only did not fear, but 
I desired the decisive moment; and when my friends met me in my drawing- 
room, they found me as gay and as happy as any young wife or young girl could 
be. Madame Hamelin formed one of our party. She was then young, gay, live- 
ly, and a most ready assistant in promoting that easy confidence which forms the 
great charm of intimate association. She had an original and striking wit; bor- 

ering a little on the maliciousness of the cat, and sometimes, it is true, showing 
that she had tolerably long claws ; but I believe that, like puss also, she did not 
put them out, unless her paws or her tail were trodden on. 

‘The evening passed off very cheerfully ; my mother-in-law was delighted to 
see me in perfect oblivion of the critical moment, which, however, she knew 
could not be far distant. We sat down to table, and the turkey, the cake, the 
madeira, and champagne, redoubled our gaiety. In half an hour we laughed so 
heartily that, at this moment, I cannot think of it without pleasure. At length 
came the moment of drawing ; General Suchet sat beside me ; I do not exactly 
recollect whether the prize of royalty fell to him or me; since that time so many 
sovereignties, which seemed vastly more solid, have sunk into crowns as fantastic, 
that my memory may well be excused its want of accuracy on this point. But 
whether this general had received hiscrown from me, or whether he had made me 
his ee, he addressed me in a compliment so absurd that it provoked a violent 
fit of laughter, with which the room resounded, and which was echoed with equal 
noise by seventeen or eighteen persons who surrounded the supper table. I 
stood up to answer with my glass of water, for I never in my life could drink 
wine, to the numerous — filled with sparkling froth which were extended 
towards me, when I fell backwards in my chair, a frightful cry escaped me, 
and my glass dropped from my hand. But the sallion attack which had 
caused this commotion was over in an instant, my cheeks recovered their 
color, and I looked up. Junot, still paler than I had been, still holding 
his glass of champagne, was looking at me with an air of consternation. 
The rest of the company seemed nearly equally alarmed, and the grotesque ex- 
pression of so many countenances, hardly recovered froma fit of hilarity, while, 
asin duty bound, they were assuming, on the other side of their faces, the solem- 
nity which the circumstances appeared to require ; these masquerade counte- 
nances, resembling at once—Jean qui pleure and Jean qui rit, produced so visible 
an effect, that | relapsed into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. My mother-in-law 
now came behind my chair and whispered, 

‘««'Take my arm, my dear daughter, and come to your room.”’ 

* “No, no!” said Gabriel Suchet, “‘ we cannot spare our queen 
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‘ Hereupon he began to relate a story so absurd that I laughed again as immod- 
erately as before, and was again interrupted in the same manner ; my mother-in- 
law told her son that I must be removed, and a carriage sent for Marchais. Ju- 
not came to me, took me in his arms, and almost lifted me from the chair. This 
time the general interposed, offered to bet upon the sex of my child, and would 
with difficulty permit my husband to carry me away. He led me, however, to 
my room, obeying all his mother’s behests with as much simplicity as any honest 
bourgeois, any M. Guillaume, or M. Dennis, of the Rue de la Perle, or Rue St. 
Jaques. He busied himself in regulating the heat of the room ; in calling my 
women together, giving them fifty orders at once, which neither they nor he un- 
derstood ; ordered the horses, and returned to my side, already expecting to hear 
the cries of his child ; but I was in no such hurry. 

‘I was followed to my chamber by ten or eleven female friends, whose presence 
and discordant advice, given in tones louder and louder as it became more diffi- 
cult to obtain a hearing in the general confusion, did not certainly tend to calm 
the agitation of my nerves. Scarcely, indeed, was there room to move in the 
chamber, crowded by so many assistants, my bed, the cradle, and all the appara. 
tus ofa lying-in room ; in vain the nurse remonstrated ; nor was it till Mar- 
chais arrived, and was really angry, that all this disturbance was put an end to. 
My friends, to whose anxiety and good willalone it was to be attributed, at length 
took their leave, embracing me with the kindest wishes, and left me to pass a 
terrible night. 

‘ During this tedious season of watching and anxiety, Junot was almost dis- 
tracted ; he threw himself at intervals on the mattress which had been laid for 
him in the parlor ; then got up, walked the room with hasty steps, crept to my 
bed-room door and tried to get in, which I had positively prohibited ; and returned 
to his apartment, where his aid-de-camp, General Lallemand, sat up with him all 
uight,eudeavoring with all the arguments and consolations of friendship to calm a 
little the violence of his agitation, and to restore something like composure to his 
mind. 

‘At ten in the morning Marchais himself, very much fatigued, came to seek Ju- 
not; he told him that [ was still very ill, that there was no immediate prospect of 
relief, but that he had no fears for my life. On-his return to my room I felt assured 

hat he had seen my husband ; | called to him and entreated him to bring Junot 
tome, to which he immediately consented. My husband, on seeing me so pale 
und weak, burst into tears, and as he embraced me [ shared his emotion. Mar- 
chais, whose eyes were anxiously fixed upon me, now led the General away, tell- 
ing him that he hoped more from my tears than any effort of his art. 

‘Junot, on leaving ine, by no means recovered his self-possession ; he wander- 
ed through the rooms all opening into each other, which at both extremities 
brought him to one of the doors of my chamber ; found repose in none of them ; 
ind at length, unable longer to endure his confinement, snatched upa round hat 
which happened to meet his eye, and sallied forth into the street. Without once 
considering which way he was going, habit or instinct led him to the Tuileries, 
and he found himself in the great court without knowing how he had got there. 
Before ascending, however, the staircase leading to the First Consul’s apartments, 
the consideration of his dishabille crossed his mind ; but no matter, said he, as he 
looked down his brown coat, | am sure of finding here a heart which will un- 
derstand my feelings. 

‘All his comrades in the ante-chamber were astonished at the expression of 
his countenance and the disorder of his dress ; but none of them felt any disposi- 
tion to ridicule : and the First Consul, as soon as he heard that Junot wished to 
see him, sent for him into his cabinet. 

‘* Good God! what is the matter, Junot?” he exclaimed in surprise on see- 
ing him. 

** General, my wife is in labor, and I cannot stay at home,’ 
but in a voice almost smothered with tears. 

‘“ And you are come to me to seek courage ; you are right, my friend, Poor 
Junot ! how you are upset! Oh, woman, woman !” 

‘ He required a relation of all that happened from my first seizure, and though 
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was the answer, 
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Junot dared not give utterance to his apprehensions, yet Napoleon gathered 
from all the facts he described, that my life was actually in danger ; and his con- 
duct in this moment of anxiety, when his discernment penetrated into a myste- 
rious horror, was that of the tenderest and best of brothers. 

‘ « My old friend,” said he to his faithful and devoted servant, pressing his 
hand—a very rare caress, *‘ you have done right in coming to me, at this moment, 
as I hope to prove.” 

‘ So saying, he left his cabinet, and leaning upon Junot’s arm, stepped into the 
saloon, where the statue of the great Conde stands, and walked up and down 
talking of the only subject which interested his companion, fur he was too well 
versed in the management of the human heart to interrogate chords, which would 
certainly have been mute at suchamoment. Amongst other things he asked my 
husband how he came to the Tuileries. 

«+ On foot,’ was the answer, “a species of desperation drove me from home, 
though my heartis still there ; and I wandered hither without knowing which 
way | came.” 

“« And may I ask you then,” said Napoleon, ‘ why you look vut of that win- 
dow ten times in a minute, to see if any one passes the gate? How should they 
come here to seek you, if your servants do not know where you are? If your 
officers saw you come out in plain clothes, it seems to me that they are mere 
likely to suspect you of throwing yourself in the river than of coming here.” 

‘He called and gave his orders. ‘‘ Send a fvotman immediately to Madame 
Junot's, to learn whether she is put to bed ; and if not, let the family know that 
General Junot is here.” 

‘He again took my husband's arm, and continued to converse with kim with 
such affecting kindness that Junot could not repress his tears. He was attached 
to his General, to that vision of glory which commanded admiration ; but in such 
moments as the present, Napoleon's conduct could not fail to subject to him the 
whole heart and affections of the individual whose sufferings he thus alleviated, 
even if he had not been already devoted to him bedy and soul. This day rivet- 
ted, if I may say so, the chains which bound Junot to Napoleon. 

‘ But Junot had also those about him who were devotedly attached to him 
Seeing him leave the house in astate bordering on distraction, Helat, his Ger- 
man valet-de-chambre, an honest and faithful servant, if ever there was one, 
followed him at first with his eyes; then seeing him take the road towards Pont 
Royal, ran after him without his hat, watched him into theTuileries, and on his 
— home informed the aid-de-camp, Laborde, where the General was to be 

ound. 

‘Junot had not been three quarters of an hour with the First Consul, whose 
arm rested on his, obliging him to remain a prisoner, when he would rather 
have been at large, and have had the power to come and learn the result of all 
his uneasiness ; the footmam could not yet be returned; when Junot, embold- 
ened by the First Consul’s goodness, begged to be allowed to inquire for him. 

*“] should have been told,’ answered the First Consul, “if he was re- 
turned. Remain quiet.” Then dragging him still further on, they were pres- 
ently in the gallery of Diana. There Junot’s uneasines became so violent 
that Napoleon several times looked at him with astonishment, and with an 
accent to which it is impossible to do justice, repeated: “‘Oh ! woman, woman!” 

‘At length, at the moment that Junot was about to escape without listen- 
ing to anything further, M. de Laborde appeared at the further end of tte 
gallery; he had run with such haste that he could scarcely speak, but his 
countenance was full of joy. 

‘“ My general,” he said, as soon as he had recovered his breath, “*‘ Madame 
Junot is safe in bed, and is as well as possible.” 

‘Go then and embrace your daughter,” said the First Consul, laying 4 
stress on the word daughter; “if your wife had given you a boy, they would 
have told you at once; but first of all embrace me,” and he pressed him al- 
fectionately in his arms. 

‘ « Junot laughed and cried, and thoughtless of everything but the event 
which had occurred, was running away, when Napoleon caid to him, “Stay, 
giddy head ; are you going to run through the streets without your hat?”’ 
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Madame Junot mentions, with excusable pride, that Napoleon stood 
sponsor for one of her children, on which occasion Josephine sent her a 
splendid pearl necklace, and the godfather the receipted purchase con- 
tract of her hotel in ‘the Rue des Champs-Elysées, which cost two- 
hundred thousand frances. He soon after added to this sum another 
hundred thousand for furniture. These are little marks of a friendly 
disposition, which ought not to pass unnoticed. Madame Junot would 
fain have us believe, that Napoleon hesitated to accept the consulate 
for life, when it was offered him. He certainly did hesitate to take 
that step, but it wasin order to see his way more clearly tothe throne. 
He desired to have the sense of the people taken upon the subject ; and 
when he found himself supported by the votes of three millions five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and ninety individuals, out 
of the three million five hundred and seventy thousand who voted upon 
that occasion, he need not be blamed for resolving to assume the crown 
which they were already willing to place upon his head. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence mentioned by Madame Junot, that the same day on 
which the consulship for life was offered to Napoleon, a decree was 
passed, sanctioning the definitive reunion of Elba to the republic. But 
we shall not proceed farther with politics. We more willingly revert 
tothose domestic scenes in which Napoleon appeared in his most 
gracious demeanor. 


‘Some days afterwards [ received an invitation from Madame Buonaparte 
to breakfast at St. Cloud, and to bring my little Josephine. 1 went alone, 
because Junot was confined to his bed by indisposition. Napoleon, it is well 
known, never breakfasted with Madame Buonaparte, and never appeared in her 
room in the morning, except occasionally, when he knew that he should meet 
some persons there to whom he was desirous of speaking without exciting obser- 
vation. This morning he came into the room just as we were rising from the 
breakfast table, and on advancing towards us, at once described in the midst of 
the group, the charming figure of my little Josephine, with her pretty light hair, 
curling round a face that beamed with grace and intelligence, though she was 
only = months old. The First Consul, immediately on seeing her, ex- 
claimed— 

‘Ah! ah! here is our god-daughter, the cardinaless! Good morning, ma’ 
amselle—come, look at me—there, open youreyes Why the devil, do you know 
that she is prodigiously pretty—the little thing resembles her grandmother—yes, 
faith, she is very like poor Madame Permon. And what a pretty woman she 
was—she was really the most beautiful woman I ever saw.” 

‘ As he was saying this, he pulled the ears and nose of my little girl, who did 
not approve of it all; but I had taken the precaution to tell her, that if she did 
not cry at St. Cloud, we should stop at a toy-shop on our way home, and she 
should have whatever she liked. Napoleon, who did not know this: promise, 
remarked how very good-tempered the child was, while I was secretly reminding 
her of the toy-shop ten times in a minute. J 

‘“Thatis what I like children to be,” continued Napoleon, “ not perpetually 
crying or fretting ; there is that little Letitia, who is as beautiful as an angel : 
well, she cries so violently, that I make my escape as if the house was on fire.”’ 

‘ As he was talking, the party had removed to the blue saloon, which was Madame 
Buonaparte’s morning room. A circular balcony, upon which this room opened, 
passed along the whole suit of apartments. The First Cousul “eae out of the 
window and made me a sign to follow. 1 was about to deliver the child to her 


nurse, but he prevented me, saying : 
‘ « No, no, keep your daughter; a young mother is never so interesting as when 
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she has her child in her arms. What is the matter with Junot?’’ he added as 
soon as we were on the balcony. 

‘ « He has a fever, General ; and it is so violent asto oblige him to keep his 
bed. ’ 

‘“ But this fever is of some kind or other; is it putrid, malignant, or 
what?” 

‘ “ Neither the one or the other, citizen Consul,” I replied with a little impa- 
tience, fur | was provoked at the petulant tone of his question ; “ but Junot is, as 

you know, very susceptible, and a pain which goes to his heart affects his health. 
Ten know, General, that such complaints are beyond the power of medicine.” 

‘ « J see that Junot has been telling you of the sort of quarrel we had the other 
day. He made himself quite ridiculous.” 

““ You will give me leave, citizen Consul, not to confirm what you have just 
been saying with my assent; you are no doubt jesting. All that | can do, is to 
affirm that, having probably misunderstood Junot, you have given him serious 
pain. That he has suffered severely, has been manifest to me, because neither 
my cares, nor this child’s caresses, have been able to calm his mind. Also, | 
concluded, General, that in reporting to me the conversation you are speaking of, 
he did not tell me the whole.” This, as | afterwards learned, was the truth. 

‘The First Consul looked at me some moments without speaking; then took 
my right hand which held my little girl upon the left arm ; then suddenly rejecting 
it with a very singular movement, seized Josephine’s litle white and mottled 
arm, kissed it, gave a pretty hard tap upon her cheek, pulled her nose, embraced 
her, all in a minute; then disappeared like lightning.’ 


Another scene of this kind, and we shall have done. Junot was 
at this period very ill, in consequence of the quarrel here alluded to. 
He was of a very irritable temper, and his nerves were much agitated. 
Upon Madame Junot’s return home, she found him in her apartment 
upon a sofa, where he fell fast asleep ; and drawing a chair near him, 
she sat in a kind of reverie, without ordering any lights to be brought. 
From Napoleon’s manner, it was evident that he felt he had hurt Junot 
in the most sensitive part, and that he was now determined to repair 
the injury. ‘The sequel reflects honor upon his memory. 

‘ Suddenly, I heard a quick step on the little staircase, which led from the 
breakfast room into the court. Accustomed to watching by asick bed, I was on 
foot in an instant, and heard Heldt, the first valet-de-chambre, running up stairs, 
and calling, ** Madame! Madame!” 

‘A light struck upon my still half-closed eyes, but a well-known voice effect- 
ually roused me ; the First Consul presented himself before me. 

** Good evening, Madame Junot; you did not expect me, I imagine ; well, 
where is your dying patient?” 

‘As he spoke, he entered the small cabinet, which served as an ante-room 
between Junot’s apartments and mine, and in which he had just been sleeping. 

«* Well! M. Junot, what isthe matter with you, then? Hey? What does 
this fever mean? Well, what are you erying for, great baby? Ah, I shill 
mimic you presently myself.’ Here he pulled his ears; and his poor nose ; 
pinched his cheeks, and lavished all his expressions of fayor on him. Junot, 
meanwhile, was suffocating ; 1, perhaps, never knew him so deeply affected. He 
took the First Consul’s two hands; alternately pressed them to his bosom, and 
looked at him with an expression such as the heart only can paint upon the coun- 
tenance. He could not speak : he took the hand of the good Duroc, that excel- 
lent friend, whom for some time he misunderstood, but who never ceased to be 
the truest and most valuable of his brothers in arms. 

* “IT guess you are no longer ill,” said the First Consul, taking the chair I had 
been offering him ever since he came in, “Hey! hot brain.” 

‘ He was scarcely seated, before he stood up again and began walking round 
the room, saying— 
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‘« Ah, so this is what they call your palace ; I should be gladtosee it! They 
all tell me it is a marvel, and a folly ; but this room seems simple enough.” 

‘ Hereupon he went into Junot’s room, and his cabinet: then returned, and 
passed into my apartment. “ Ah! ah! so this isthe sanctuary,” said he, ina 
tone of kindness, though rather joking ; “‘ but, what the devil is this? Do these 
happen to be your grandmothers ? ” 

‘++ They are not even relations, General,’ replied I. “It is a piece of Junot's 
gallantry, who chose to ornament my room with portraits of all the celebrated fe- 
males of antiquity, and of the last century : he was willing that I should not be 
too hamble in my character of a woman.” 

‘“* Oh! he might have dispensed with the portrait gallery for that purpose. 
But he was right not to admit into it the women of the present day ; for all pre- 
tend to be celebrated : it is the folly of all countries.” 

‘He continued to walk on as he talked; while I looked at him with a fixed at- 
tention, and a smile which I:could not suppress. At first he did not remark this, 
but in the end guessed the cause, which was the singular style of his costume, 
always absolutely laughable, when he assumed the dress of a private citizen. 
From what cause I can scarcely tell, but all the illusions of glory which surround- 
ed him, could not make his appearance imposing, when not attired in civil or 
military uniform. It might arise from his being wholly unaccustomed to this 
undress ; but, at all events, he was totally different in it, even in its very eccen- 
tricity, from othermen. On this occasion, his great coat was of superfine cloth, 
and his hat was remarkably fine beaver ; but it was still of the same unfashiona- 
ble make, and still was set on the head in the same peculiar manner, with the 
difference only from his former appearance, that his hair was not powdered, and 
the dog's-ears had disappeared. 

‘“ Well! Monsieur Junot,” said he, after having made the tour of my apart- 
ments, the only portion of the house yet furnished, ‘ ! hope this little journey 
sound your domains has radically cured you.” 

‘ Junot seized the hand which the First Consul presented to him, pressed it be- 


tween both his, and wept without owns | At this moment he was neither the 
ier 


man of strong mind nor the courageous soldier, but a feeble child. 

‘To prove that you are quite cured,” continued the First Consul, ‘ you will 
breakfast with me to-morrow, at St. Cloud. Good night, my old friend. Adieu, 
Madame la Commandante !”’ 

‘ We attended him to the streetdoor. Noone knew that the First Consul wes 
in our house : he bad imposed silence upon Heldt, the only one of our servants 
who had seen him; and it is well known that Napoleon was not one of those per- 
sons who might be disobeyed. He was right in this privacy ; the knowledge of 
his visit would but have created jealousies : le had crossed the Tuileries on foot, 
and at the entrance of the Champs Elysées, a chaise, or sort of cabriolet, drawn by 
two horses, which Duroc generally used, was waiting for him. 

‘ Whether there was a little magic in what | am about to say or not, Tam not 
able to decide ; but certain it is that there was literally no more than time enough 
for descending the staircase, and crossing the hall, before Junot, who had disap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, returned in his uniform, with his sword at his 
side, and wrapped in his military eloak. 

‘* What does this mean, Monsieur Junot? Ido not permit you to go out, un- 
derstand that: it is a military order.” 

‘“ My General, you know me. You know that I should be seriously ill if I 
did not see you safe in your earriage, with the certainty that your goodness to a 
faithful friend has not exposed you to danger. Then, do not insist, my General, 
for 1 am resolute.” 

‘“ And as I must watch my patient,”’ added I, “ the First Consul will permit me 
to accompany him?” 

‘“Qh*! oh! an Amazon! you have been reading Clorinde, I suppose.’’ 

‘“ Certainly, General.” 

‘We reached the first trees cf the avenue of Neuilly, and found the chaise in 
waiting. The first Consul threw himself into it; Duroc took his seat by his 
side, and they were off like an arrow.’ 
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CHARLES X, THE ROYAL FAMILY AND SUITE, 


I was fortunate enough, as a special favor, and only through great 
interest, to procure a passage in the United Kingdom steamer, which 
was engaged for the conveyance of the ex-royal family of France to Al- 
tona. The following is my log-book of the voyage :— 

We left Newhaven, the harbor of Leith, on Tuesday, the 18th, at 
about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, having on board the following distin- 
guished passengers : 

The King of france, Charles X ; Monseigneur le Dauphin, Duc d’ 
Angouleme ; the Duc de Bordeaux, Henry V ; the Duc de Blacas, the 
Baron de Damas, the Marquis de Forasta, the Abbé de Martigny, the 
Abbé de Bourdeville, the Abbé de Tocard, Mons. de Baroude, the 
Chevalier de Savillale, Mons. Guignard, the Duc de Polignac ; Auguste 
de Grammont, and Eugene de Grammont (brothers, and sons to the 
Duc de Guiche) ; the Docteur Bougon; seven servants to the King, 
three servants to the Dauphin, two servants to the Duc de Bordeaux, 
one servant to the Baron de Damas, one servant to the Due de- Blacas. 

After a delightful passage we reached Altona on Friday, the 21st, at 
two o’ clock, where our distinguished fellow passengers, to our great 
regret, landed, and took up their quarters at Rainville’s Hotel. 

His Majesty is a tall thin man, about six feet high; stands very up- 
right for his age, which is about 76. He had ever a smile-on his face, 
which has a very pleasing expression. He was quite delighted with the at- 
tentions shewn to him by all on board, and entered into conversation with 
any person in the most friendly manner, and without the least hesitation. 
He sometimes apologized and expressed his regret for speaking Eng- 
lish so imperfectly ; nevertheless, although a little hesitation is discerni- 
ble, as well as a defective pronunciation, he is far from speaking it 
amiss, especially when we consider that it was onty late in life that he 
found himself in circumstances to oblige him to study it. The etiquette 
of the service of the table was kept up while he was on board, the same 
almost as if he had been at the Tuileries. Mr. Mills, son of the prin- 
cipal owner of the United Kingdom, and Capt. Turner, had the honor 
of dining with his Majesty on the Thursday. 

The Duke d’ Angouleme appeared to be about 50, and rather under 
the middle size ; extremely affable and agreeable, but by no means so 
superior a looking man as his father the King. 

The Duke de Polignac is a very gentlemanly and conversable man, of 
the middle size, rather stout and good looking, and about sixty years old. 
He speaks English very well. 

The Duke de Blacas is a tall, thin, and genteel looking man, with an 
expressive countenance, about sixty years of age. He was rather affect- 
ed by the voyage, and was very little on deck. He landed at Stade, 
but rejoined the party at Altona in the course of the day. 

The young Duke of Bordeaux was above all the most interesting ob- 
ject among this deeply-interesting group. He is really an enchanting 
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youth—a fine fellow, as the sailors called him—and carries the princely 
honors of his birth on his forehead. He is tall for his age, with a most 
intelligent countenance, features exceedingly handsome—beautiful—with 
the Bourbon cast so legibly stamped on them, that no one can fail to 
recognize him at once as one of the family. . There ig,a little weakness 
about the eyes, very probably owing to too great application, for this gift- 
ed youth speaks four languages fluently—French, [talian, German, and 
English. He has a charming gaiety, and all the delightful playfulness 
of infancy about him, notwithstanding; he gambolled with any and 
every body, and became the pet and favorite of the whole vessel’s com- 


pany. 


THE ALBUM’S NEGLECT.* 


My name is an Album; I am fitted to grace 
A lady’s boudoir ; but view ye my leaves— 
They are as fair and as clear as a lady's face, 
Ere ever the print of care it received ; 
For where I have ventured to make a trial 
For Friendship’s donation I’ve met a denial— 
No one would write in me. 


The first was an old maid, both wrinkled and gray— 
‘Would she give me a stanza?’ ‘Oh no!’ she was vexed ; 
‘ Things had come to a terrible pass: now-a-day ,’ 
She exclaimed with surprise, ‘ W hat will they have next?’ 
And I thought of the tale of the fox and the grapes, 
When she called me a trap set to catch the men apes. 
Oh! she would not write in me. 


The next was a lawyer: he questioned my title ; 
He thought 'twas as plain as the nose on his face— 
It wanted no proof, nor any recital-- 
That my name of an Album was quite out of place 
He cited the statutes and Black versus White, 
To shew his assertion was perfectly right ; 
And he would not write in me. 


I turned my attention the next to a parson : 
He very demurely read me a lesson 
On whom I should choose, and on whom I should pass on 
A silent contempt—and he gave me his blessing ; 
But as he had renounced all such nonsense and gaiety, 
My pages he'd leave to be filled by the laity. 
Vell, he weuld not write in me. 


The next was a lordling, the son of a peer ; 
I praised up his pedigree, talked of his wit , 
In hopes toentrap him : he answered, ‘ Hear, hear !’ 
My notion, he said, wasa capital hit ; 
But I must allow ’twould be heterodoxy 
For his lordship to write—he would do it by proxy. 
So he did not write in me. 








* The whim of this piece recommends it to a place, in spite of faults of versification. 











Miscellanea. 


I then asked areformer: "l'was shameful he said, 
That gold should be spent in adorning a book, 
When the poor were starving for lack of some bread ; 
And he thought I should have a more elegant look 
Were my pages outside and my envelope in— 
Books certainly wanted a reforming. 
And he would not write in me. 


A Tory the next, of the Wellington school ; 
He told me I was an innovation ; 
For our wise grandmothers made it a rule 
Only to ask the pride of the nation ; 
While if I gave way, in this radicalage, 
To such universal suffrage, 
No Tory would write in me. 


Thus an old maid, a lawer, a parson, a peer, 
A reformer, a tory, and others, refuse 
To place a slight token of friendship here, 
Each urging a frivolous plea for excuse ; 
But the last that I asked was a rustic yeoman ; 
He would not write in me, no, not for no man— 
For he never learnt to write. 





Baron Cuvier.—The following is related by Dupin of the celebrated 
Cuvier, whom he has just succeeded as one of the forty members of the 
French Academy. ‘The labors, by which Cuvier immortalized him- 
self, required immense powers of memory. His mind was stored not only 
with several thousand generic and specific names of animals of every spe- 
cies, but with the names and complicated genealogies of every leading 
family in Europe, both of times past and present. Nay, as if there were a 
craving after eastern luxury in this play of the memorative faculties, he 
could quote off hand the dynasties of every Asiatic prince and tribe, little 
as they seem deserving of the toil. He was probably the best informed 
scholar in Europe ; and yet his memory humbled itself to the meanest sub- 
jects, and, as one whosought no other kind of scholarship, it heaped to 
gether all sorts of curious anecdotes, not forgetting the names of the par- 
ties concerned ; and over and above all these recreations, faithfully hus- 
banded the very text of any lampoon, epigram, or occasional poem, which 
was likely to acquire historical importance.’ 


True Nobility. —Euripides was the son ofa fruit woman; Demosthenes of a 
blacksmith ; Virgil ofa baker ; Horace ofa freed man; Terence ofa slave ; Amyot 
of a currier ; Voiture of a publican ; Lamoth of ahatter; Flechier of a chandler; 
Sixtus-Quintus of a swine-herd; Tamerlane of a shepherd ; Romilly of a gold- 
smith ; Quinault of a journeyman baker; Rollin of a cutler; Moliere of an 
upholsterer ; Massillon of a turner; J. B. Rousseau of a shoe-maker ; J. J. 
Rousseau of a watchmaker; Galland ofa cobler; Beaumarchais of a watch- 
maker ; Ben Jonson of a mason; Shakspeare of a butcher; Rembrandt of a 
muller ; Sir T. Lawrence of a publican; Collinsofa hatter; Gray of a scrivener ; 
Beattie of a farmer; Tom Moore of a grocer ; Sir Edward Sugdun of a hair- 
cutter. 
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ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 


Honest Allan Cunningham! Such is the flattering sobriquet by 
which the worthy fellow who sits on the opposite page is generally 
known; and no title is better deserved. We think that his very face 
is almost a sufficient guarantee for its justice. 

Allan’s biography is sufficiently known, to excuse us from the task of 
writing it over again. Like Ben Jonson, he began with trowel and 
mallet, which he abandoned for divine poetry ;—not, however, aban- 
doned as completely as Rare Ben, because he has wielded them, or su- 
perintended their wielding, in a higher department; and, instead of 
helping to build up houses for the savages of Nithisdale and the adjoin- 
ing districts, acting now as aid-de-camp to Chantrey, it is his province 
to assist in bringing forth the features of those distinguished individuals 
whom the public delighteth to honor, or who delight to honor them- 
selves, by setting up graven images of heads, frequently as brainless and 
impenetrable as the marble out of which they are hewn, for no small 
consideration. In this post we believe that Allan has found a resting- 
place for his maturing years, more comfortable than those in which the 
Muses are too often fond of quartering their votaries. 

He has himself expressed his dissatisfaction with his own Scotch nov- 
els, as compared with those of Sir Walter Scott ; but we must not allow 
him to make a comparison so odious. ‘ Who,’ says the Greek proverb, 
‘is to compete with Apollo in the bow?’ We admit with, or rather 
without pleasure, that we do not exactly recollect what all the novels of 
our friend Allan are about; but we have a misty recollection of their 
being very fine matters, full of chivalry, and Scotland, and clouds, and 
warriors, and Cameronians, in the most approved Caledonian fashion ; 
and of Paul Jones we have already recorded a most favorable opinion, 
which we have no idea of retracting in this our infallible magazine. 
Nor, though we have reviewed his Maid of Elvar, and read with sin- 
gular delight his Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, and other dramatic compo- 
sitions, full, as Sir Walter says, of ‘fine passages that lead to nothing,’ 
are these more lengthy compositions impressed with much vivid dis- 
tinctness upon our mental retina. But his songs, who shal! forget? 
Who that has any taste for ballad poetry will have let slip from his 
memory those beautiful specimens of that style of composition in its 
most exquisite perfection, which, under the pretence of being fragments 
of Galloway and Nithisdale songs, were published by an especial avs 
of the name of Cromek, on whom Allan—in that particular, not honest 
Allan, but about as dishonest as Chatterton—palmed them as genuine. 
They are simply chefs-d’@uvre, and are almost, but not entirely, equal- 
led by the Jacobite relics, which he at another period, but in a similar 
mood of humbug and inspiration, gave to the not-altogether-unsuspect- 
ing, nor the altogether-in-such-arts-unpractised Hogg. It is foolish to 
compare either him or Hogg with Burns—they are all three Scotch, and 
all three makers of verses; but there the similarity ends. Cunning- 
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ham has his own merits—he will never be able to write a song with 
Burns; but Burns never could have turned off a ballad like him. 

So far for Allan’s inner man. In his outer, he is one of the Anakim 
of literature—Doric in the proportions of his frame as in his poetry—a 
strapping specimen of Caledonia stern and wild, who, if he be not a 
great deceiver, would be as well able to maintain his claim to the crown 
of the causey as Dandie Dinmont himself; and, if we do not mistake, he 
takes care that every one of his heroes, in all his works, both of prose 
and verse, should be as ably built as himself—all well-qualified members 
of the six-feet club, e¢ supra. In all other matters he is a good-natur- 
ed, good-humored, good-hearted fellow, jogging on through the world 
with merited good fortune, increasing every year, and, we are happy to 
say, seeing those who are to follow him in his name raising themselves 
to well-won honors, and launching in the career of life with every hope 
and prospect of deserved success. 


And sae guile night, my bonny man! 
And sae gude night, quo’ she : 

And a stouter chiel in a’ Scotland 
Ye ’ll never live to see. 





LIFE OF PIZARRO.* 


Francisco Pizarro was born of an unknown mother, and his birth, the 
old birth of the founders of kingdoms, was, like that of an ancient 
hero, adorned with romance. It was said that he had been left exposed 
at the gate of a church in Truxillo, and in that state was found and 
suckled by a sow. His first occupation was that of a swineherd ; but it 
is more certain that his education was totally neglected. To his last 
hour he could not write his own name ; he probably could not read. It 
was said, too, as an extraordinary instance of the chances of life, that 
his first idea of the Western World arose from his fear of returning to 
the owner of the swine which he tended, some of them having strayed. 
He found four travellers on the road, who were going to Seville, then 
the emporium of all Spanish discovery. He followed them, formed his 
resolution, embarked for St. Domingo, and commenced his sanguinary 
but splendid career. 

But Gurcilosa, more jealous for the fame of his distinguished country- 
man, declares him to have been the son of Captain Pizarro, by a known 
mother, though a dishonored one, Francisca Gonzales, a native of 
Truxillo. It is also affirmed that he began his career in the Italian 
wars. Like many of the famous men of Europe in his birth, he was 
unlike them in his long*obscurity. Pizarro, though involved in the most 
enterprising of all services, was unheard of till he was past thirty ; 
when, in the last expedition of Ojedo to Terra Firma, he was appoint- 
ed to command, as his lieutenant, in the colony of Uraba. He was now 





* Life of Francisco Pizarro, from the Spanish of Don Manuel Josef Quintana. By 
Mrs. Hodson. London. 1832. 
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at length emerging, for the trust implies known fidelity and courage. 
Still, for fourteen years, he continued active, acquiring experience, 
unconsciously fitting his mind for his great achievement, but still sub- 
ordinate. 

The Spaniards, as we have seen, had already crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien, and, under Balboa, one of the most gallant adventurers of a 
time of universal adventure, had looked down from the mountains 
upon the mighty expanse of the Pacific. The discovery of a new ocean 
was next in grandeur to the discovery of a new world ; but the ro- 
mantic imagination of the time had filled this ocean with wonders. The 
Spaniards now looked upon waters which washed the golden shores of 
Cathay. India, the mother of splendid monsters, lay under the setting 
sun which they daily saw covering the sky and the deep with an efful- 
geuce before unknown to European eyes, and of itself filling the mind 
with visions of unmeasured opulence and beauty. The land of silk, 
diamonds, and pearls, lay only awaiting the first bold prow that plunged 
into the noble expanse beneath their feet, and whose singular serenit 
was a new wonder, and pledge of those new laws of nature which 
seemed to govern all this enchanted region. An old tradition of the set- 
tlement of the ‘Ten Tribes in the mountains and valleys of Hindostan, 
the masters in a region which was described as formed in the prodiga- 
lity of nature, but guarded from the unhallowed feet of the surrounding 
paganism by something of a Divine protection, increased the mystery 
with which all ages had delighted to invest India. A tradition, still 
more interesting to the fierce faith of the Spaniards, placed a mighty 
empire in the North, governed by an imperial priest, professing Chris- 
tianity, and combining in his government the pomps of the East with 
the policy of Europe and the principles of Rome. 

But what was to set bounds to the imagination of men once let loose 
to wander among the dreams of the New World? Far to the west, 
among a group of islands worthy of the primeval innocence of man, lay 
acentral island, in whose depths, embosomed in groves of indescriba- 
ble beauty and perpetual fragrance, an Eden in the midst of an unstain- 
ed creation, glittered a fountain that recalled the lost paradise, a foun- 
tain of immortality. The lip that tasted of its waters, instantly felt a 
more delicious sense of existence from the touch ; the frame, in the last 
stage of decay, suddenly felt a more vivid life rushing through its veins. 
Unfading youth, beauty superior to time, and existence which defied 
the grave, were the gifts of this mysterious draught ; and mankind were 
at Jast within reach of a true treasure, worth all gold and gems, which 
extinguished all that was painful in the casualties of human nature, en- 
nobled and elevated the human form, and transmuted the troubled, 
disordered, and brief career of life, into exhaustless tranquillity, delight, 
and duration. 

In this tradition, said to have been derived from the Indians them- 
selves, we may recognise the native knowledge of those groups of islands 
studding the Southern Pacific, which we attribute to modern discovery. 
The old Platonic visions of the Atlantic Island, added their share to 
the description of this region of enchantment, if even those visions 
were not the result of those rumors of another world in the west, 
which seem to have reached Europe in the earliest ages of navigation. 
The question of the first discovery of America is still involved in the 
clouds that have fallen on almost the whole of ancient science ; but some 
new explorer of the records of Phenicia or Carthage, or the opening of 
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some tomb of the Hannos and Hamilcars, may yet put us in the pos- 
session of the truth, and give a rival even to Columbus. 

The Pacific Ocean, and the path which led through it to the shores of 
India, was the grand object of all Spanish aspirations ; but gold was 
the first essential to their immediate existence. ‘The Indians whom Bal- 
boa found on the western side of the hills of Darien, pointed to the im- 
mense sweep of country visible from their summits as filled with gold ; 
the course of adventure instantly rushed towards this famous and for- 
tunate region. But the barriers which guarded the treasure were for- 
midable. The Spanish sword was irresistible against the rude weapons, 
and ruder discipline of the natives ; but they found sterner enemies in 
the climate, the soil, and the storms of a region which seems made to dis- 
play all the beauties and all the terrors of nature. They were withered 
by intolerable sunshine, congealed hy cold, against which no contrivance 
of man could find a defence ; tempests, that seemed to mingle heaven 
and earth, blasted, deluged, and slew them ; diseases of the most hideous 
kind lurked round them at every step; and fatigue and famine follow- 
ed them. A multitude of the boldest explorers of the time thus perish- 
ed, until even Spanish intrepidity became disheartened, the love of fame 
died away, and the love of gold, the most insatiable and indefatigable 
passion of the human heart, and the especial idol of the Spanish heart 
in America, seems to have slept. Mammon saw his altar almost left 
without a worshipper. But the flood-gates of gold and gore were to be 
speedily thrown open, and for ages. 

Pizarro, who had retired to Panama, after years of thankless service 
was suddenly roused from his obscurity by the proposal of a ‘ contract” 
for a “—— of adventure inthe south. His partners were an eccle- 
siastic, Hernando du Lucqué, who supplied the money for the expedi- 
tion, 20,000 ouzas of gold, and Diego de Almagro, a soldier of remark- 
able spirit, sagacity, anddaring. A few volunteers were soon procur- 
ed among the disbanded adventurers who still lingered on the shores of 
Darien ; but their first attempts were baffled by a succession of storms, 
which redueed them to the extremities of famine. The governor of 
Panama, moved by the remonstrances of the sufferers, sent a vessel to the 
Island of Gallo, to bring back all who were williug to return. 

On this occasion Pizarro proved himself, by one of those striking acts 
which characterise the man, made for great enterprises. He stood in 
front of the soldiers, already tumultuous with the hope of escaping the 
horrors of their situation. 

‘ Go!’ he exclaimed, ‘ to Panama, you who desire the labor, the in- 
digence, andthe contempt, that will there be your portion. I grieve 
that you should thus cast away the fruits of your straggle, at the mo- 
ment when the land, announced to us by the Indians of Tumbez, awaits 
your appearance to load you with wealth and glory. Go, then, but never 
say that your Captain was not the first to confrontall your dangers 
and hardships, and was not always watchful of your safety at the ex- 
pense of is own.’ 

This gallant appeal failed. The recollections ofthe islands were fear- 
ful. Pizarro saw that he was on the point of being abandoned, and he 
made a last effort, at least to save himself from being involved in the 
general shame. Unsheathing his sword, he drew a line with it on the 
sand from east to west, and pointing southward, exclaimed, ‘ This way 
leads to Peru and to gold—that to ; evan and beggary. Let all good 
Castilians make their choice.’ 
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With these words he strode across the line. Thirteen only followe’. 
There are few facts more striking in history, than the simple means | 
which an imperishable fame may sometimes be obtained. The nam = 
of these thirteen obscure men are recorded as those of heroes ; to th: 
hour they’ share the homage of their country. 

At the close of a year spent in desperate effort, in unparalleled har: 
ship, and continual unxieties from the restless and disaffected spirit « ” 
his crews, Pizarro returned to Panama as poor as at the commenceme: 
of his voyage, but with all the merit due to skill and courage, and wii 
the incomparable hope of having at length achieved the discovery of t! 
true land of the precious metals, Pern. 

The narratives of those eccentric and stirring days spread rapid! 
through Europe, and formed a substitute for the decaying glories « 
the tales of chivalry. The human imagination has seldom been k 
without a supply of its natural banquet, from the earliest periods « 
mankind. Even the first settlers in the Assyrian plains had the terro 
and changes of the Deluge for their recollection, and, mingling with tho:. 
the rich conceptions of the antediluvian world, they formed a mytho! - 
gy at once the most vivid and appalling, the most magnificent and t! 
most mysterious, ever transmitted to man. The second era of hum: 
progress, the discoveries of the Phoenician voyagers, combining with i: 
wild adventurers of the first colonists of Greece, half Asiatic, and h: : 
Egyptian, formed a tissue of traditions pre-eminently subtle, capti, 
ting, and susceptible of poetic beauty. hen these perished under 1 
influence of a new religion, the Crusades once again reinforced the mi 
of Europe with the achievements, the voluptuousness, and the bar!: 
rian grandeur of Eastern despotism; yet all turned into fantasy and lo: 
liness by the Persian traditions of fairies and genii. But the age .. 
reality was approaching. The East was exhausted, the new stream . 
imagery was to flow from the West, andthe romancers of Europe, w: 
ried with the languid repetitions of Oriental dreams, found a vigor: 
and animated refreshment in the stern trials, bold ambition, and bound! 
discovery, that characterised the career of the Spaniard in the N 
World. 

It may be hopeless now to trace the fictions on which the most ill: 
trious of all bards raised his cternal temple ; but on what treasure of fa: 
did not Shaksperre seize, and transmute it into the material of imn: 
tality? Yet, in his Tempest, of all the sports of his genius, the fullest . 
the most delicate and picturesque loveliness, the very caprice of poc 
beauty, he probably had in view the Isle of the South Seas, and for 
inhabitants some of those unsettled and insubordinate beings, of wl:: 
every voyage to the South supplied examples, and of whom every Spa: 
story of the time is full. Pedro Alcon probably gave the first idea 
Trinculo. 

On Pizarro’s return along the coast towards Panama, he had been rec« 
ed with signal hospitality by the Indians of a tribe bordering on ‘ 
ocean. Their queen, Capillana, welcomed Pizarro, the chieftain, and 
companions, with delight and wonder; and, as it was his policy to ay 
offence for the time, he repaid their courtesy with all the resources 
European gratitude. But the scene maddened one of his warriors, Pe 
Alcon, a man of some personal attractions, which he cultivated wit! 
care that had often excited the ridicule of his fellow-adventurers. On 
landing, he instantly fell in love with the Indian queen, by whom he i 
agined that his passion was returned. T’o leave a queen to despair \, : 
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forbidden by all the laws of gallantry, and Pedro Alcon demanded that 
he should be suffered to take up his residence in her dominions. Pizarro 
was inflexible, and the brain of the man of gallantry instantly took fire; 
but his flame was now changed from love to ambition. He declared 
against all further obedience, flourished round the shore with a broken 
sword, with which he threatened to conquer his companions, and pronoun- 
ced them ‘villanous usurpers of the land which belonged to him and the 
king his brother. But his sceptre was remorselessly wrung from his 
hand; his royal person was seized in all its finery of velvet doublet, gold- 
net head-dress, and medalliard cap; he was fettered and placed under the 
deck. This judicious treatment,which might have been advantageously tried 
with many a candidate for empire, cured Alcon of both love and glory. He 
returned with his companions to Panama, was ‘ viceroy over the king’ no 
more, and the reign of Trinculo was at an end. 

Pizarro was now to re-enter the world on a statelier scale. He sailed 
for Europe, armed with the rights and fame of a great discoverer, the most 
resistless claim of the age to the respect of kings and people. His de- 
mands were high in proportion. He required the government of the newly- 
discovered lands for himself,the Captaincy for his companion Almagro, 
and the Bishopric for his partner, Hernando Lucque. 

His first reception in Spain was an ill omen. He was arrested at the 
suit of an individual, for a debt incurred by the settlers of Darien; but 
Pizarro had not sailed across the Atlantic to perish in a Spanish prison. 
He applied to the government, by whom he was released, and when free 
he journeyed direct to the presence of Charles the Fifth at Toledo. There 
was no sovereign of his day on whom fortune had so long, so steadily, and 
so munificently poured her favors. But this period found Charles at the 
height of his prodigality. France had just fallen before himat the battle 
of Pavia; Italy was his conquest, the French king his prisoner, the Pope 
his vassal ; and he was on the point of receiving the imperial crown Bo- 
logna, Atthis moment Pizarro came, to confer on this Master of Europe, and 
its iron strength, the supremacy of a kingdom, almost its equal in size, and 
overflowing with the richest produce that earth offers on its surface, or in 
its bosom. Cortes and Pizarro, the brother-conquerors, had come to de- 
posit at the foot of the throne the keys of Mexico and Peru. Pizarro’s 
handsome figure, bold countenance, and dignified demeanor, won for 
him the universal admiration of a court crowded with all that was noble, 
brave, or lovely in Europe. His address to the Emperor was full of the 
grave magnificence that habit and nature have taught the Spaniard to 
feel beyond all other men. Charles suffered his reserve to give way, and 
the hero was named Paciticator of the new empire, without a superior, and 
without an equal. 

Pizarro, now at the fountain-head of honors, determined to slake his 
thirst to the full, if the ambition ofsuch a man was ever to be satisfied. 
To obtain for himself the order of St. Jago, and a coat of arms which ex- 
hibited in a singular degree his conception of his own high merits, he 
adopted the imperial device of the Black Eagle grasping the two Pillars 
of Hercules; and as an emblemof his South American triumphs, the city 
of Tumbez, walled and towered, with alion and tiger atits gates, and in 
the distance the sea on one side, with the rafts of the country, and on the 
other the flocks and herds. Round the blazon was the inscription— Car- 
oli Casaris auspicio, et labore, ingenio, ac impensa Ducis Pizarro, inventa, 
et pacata.’ This extraordinary stream of fortune, flowing in upon an ob- 
scure individual, may entirely excite our wonder. But there was a moment 
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of his triumph which may justly excite ou: enyy. In the interval of pre- 
paration for his return to Peru, Pizarro made a visit to the place of his birth. 
His parents were still living, and their gallant and fortunate son had the 
rare delight of giving them honor in the sight of mankind. He found his 
four brothers in Truxillo, offered them all appointments, and subsequently 
took them all with himto Peru, in chase of wealth and honors like his 
own. 

Still, those honors were for a conquest that existed only in antici- 
pation. And when Pizarro at last sailed from Panam), he could muster, 
for the conquest of one of the mightiest regions of the globe, but three 
small ships and 183 men. 

The empire which Pizarro now sailed to conquer, was the most ex- 
tensive, powerful, and civilized of the south; extending from north to 
south along the Pacific more than 2000 miles. All the nations of Pagan- 
ism begin their history by a fable, yet the fable has some features of 
strong resemblance in them all. A legislator, a soldier, or prophet sud- 
denly appears, from some unknown region, suddenly reconciles the peo- 
ple to civilization, instructs them in the useful arts, furnishes them with 
a government and laws, and then as suddenly takes wing, leaving the world 
to wonder whence he came, or whither he goeth. Manco Capac and 
Mama Oello were thus the beneficent Genii of Peru. They came from an 
unknown country. Manco taught the people to till the ground, and Mama 
taught them to spin flax. ‘hey founded the city of Cuzco. The tra- 
dition went further, that they built a temple to the Sun, established his 
worship, and gave a code of laws. They transmitted the kingdom to a 
line which pronounced themselves to be the pure blood of the Sun, and 
preserved the purity of their blood by the extraordinary precaution of 
marrying their own sisters, the offspring of those unnatural unions being 
alone eligible to the throne. 

In the course of four centuries from the days of Manco Capac, the 
Peruvians counted twelve princes, who continued to conquer the prov- 
inces adjoining to Cuzco, until Huayna Capac, the prince contempora- 
ry with the arrival of the Spaniards in America, completed the empire 
by conquering Quito. ‘The empire now extended from Chili to Quito, 
and the vigorous administration of the Inca promised to civilize the rude 
tribes which composed the chief population with great rapidity. His 
reign was said to have been the means of establishing three great fea- 
tures of civilisation—a common language, a chain of posts for the con- 
veyance of the government orders through his kingdom, and high-roads, 
two great lines of communication which reached from Cuzco to Quito, 
a distance of more than 1500 miles, passing over mountains, through 
marshes, across deserts, and furnished at intervals with caravanseras 
large enough to contain thousands of troops ; and so far was this system 
of accommodation carried, that in some instances these caravanseras 
were furnished with the means of repairing the equipments and arms of 
the troops and travellers. 

One of the most curious questions of the antiquarian, though one with 
which the present volume does not perplex itself, is the origin of those 
vast nations. ‘That America was peopled from the north of Asia seems 
now beyond all doubt. ‘The discoveries in the higher latitudes, by our 
own immortal Cook, and by his adventurous and scientific followers, 
establish the perfect facility with which a navigation, even by canoes, 
could be carried on between the northern dominions of Russia and the 
west coast of North America. The intercourse even now is common 
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as it has probably been from the earliest ages. ‘The Russian colonist 
settles as freely on the American shore as in Siberia ; and the Esqui- 
maux is in every feature, in every habit of life, and perhaps in every 
traditional remembrance, the twin brother of the Tartar. The common 
stimulant of early emigration, hunger, might easily drive successive 
hordes of the Siberian wanderers to seek for food on a coast covered 
with the beauties of nature, and which they continually reached in their 
fishing excursions ; and the settlement once made, a fertility of 
the continent must have drawn them constantly towards the south, 
But America seems palpably to have owed its inhabitants to at least 
two distinct races of progenitors, as it contains two totally distinct classes 
of mankind; one portion exhibiting the most inveterate rudeness, 
savage ferocity, and repulsion of all improvement; the other, inventive, 
luxurious, plastic. ‘The former poor, hating the cultivation of the soil, 
and living in a state of fierce disunion; the latter opulent, covering the 
soil with produce, and assembling in great politic communities. Nothing 
can be a stronger contrast than the whole scale of manners, pursuits, 
and principles of the Americans of the North, and the Americans of 
the regions bordering on the line, and to the south of the line; the Red 
man, athletic, violent, and sanguinary, living in the forest, incapable of 
living in community, making perpetual war, but making it on the most 
isolated and individual scale, a wanderer, destitute of a settled place of 
worship, of a legislature, or of a king; and the sallow son of Mexico 
and Peru, slight, patient, and peaceable, living in large quiet villages, 
or regularly ordered cities, seldom making war, but then making it by 
armies, and not for revenge, but for conquest; building great temples, 
with a numerous priesthood, and observances of high public sanctity, 
with known codes of law, and with hereditary successions of kings, held 
in the most solemn and Oriental reverence. Their passion for personal 
ornament, the gaudier parts of painting and sculpture; their religion, 
the worship of the heavenly bodies; their writing, hieroglyphic; all are 
full of the evidences of an Oriental origin; but of an origin derived from 
nations of the south of Asia. Humboldt quotes an old Chiuese tradition 
of a tribe of their nation, which, having revolted, had marched to the 
north, and had never been heard of after. The South American visage 
is certainly not Chinese; but in the convulsions of the immense and un- 
known territories which lie to the east and south of China, and which 
have shared in the convulsions of that empire, nothing is more probable 
than the total emigration of one of the nations of Birmah, Pegu, Malac- 
ca, or even of the Japanese territories to the north, where no enemy 
would be likely to pursue them, from the north with its snows and tem- 
pests to the new region on the opposite shore of the ocean, and from the 
north of that new region down successively to Russia, and the regions 
below the Isthmus. By this conduit, the arts, laws, and worship of Asia 
might have gradually passed through the New World, until they found 
their establishment in the fertile, and especially the metalliferous regions 
of the south. The interior of North America still contains evidences of 
the dwelling, or rather, of the passage of great multitudes of men, in a 
land long almost destitute of inhabitants; the mounds and remnants of 
intrenchments in the country west of the Mississippi, are indications of 
the sojourn, though probably a brief one, of nations who were making 3 
progress to the south. ‘There are no remnants of the massive and for- 
mal architecture of cities. All is the temporary fortification, the rough 
mound, which was necessary for the defence of the settlement against 
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rival migrations, or, in some instances, was raised as barriers against 
the inundations of the numerous lakes and rivers. The descendant of 
the Tartar remained in the forest, both because he there found the lo- 
cation best suited to his original savagery, an easily formed habitation, 
and food for the trouble of killing it, and because,; at the moment of 
emerging from the forest, he found himself in the presence of nations, 
his superiors in civilisation, his masters by discipline, and possessing re- 
sources for war to which his rude and dislocated assaults were utterly 
unequal. The more intelligent Asiatic, on the contrary, continually 
assed on from region to region establishing kingdoms, until he had 
reached that point beyond which he must again descend into a wilder, 
orer, and more repulsive country. Thus, as the Mexican founded his 
empire in the rich region to the north of the Isthmus, the Peruvian fix- 
ed his royal seat on bs table land to the south, and there, under a ho- 
rizon of clouds, which, Ly one of the simplest, yet most singular contri- 
vances of nature, perpetually shields him from the fervor of the verti- 
cal sun, and on an elevation which gives him health and freshness, in 
the midst of a region of pestilential vapors and airs of fire, he has built 
cities which rival some of the noblest in the Old World. 

Among the traditions of the original settlements is one, that the lost 
tribes of Israel, after the fall of the Babylonian dynasty, had revolted, 
marched in a body to the north-east of Assyria, er om into the vast 
inscrutable deserts and forests of the polar circle, and disappeared only 
to emerge in North America. A considerable number of observances, 
in which the Jews and the Indians curiously coincide, have furnished a 
groundwork for'speculations on the subject, which seem, however, des- 
tined to rest forever in conjecture. But here antiquarianism finds whzx 
it best loves, an endless field for its labors, a history without facts, to 
substantiate a theory without foundations, obscurities that defy all re~ 
search, and probabilities that no investigation can strengthen, and no 
reasoning overthrow. 

The long delay of the Spanish invasion was among the most memora- 
ble instances of that fortune which gave the New World into the hands 
of the old. A few years earlier would have found Peru under the gov- 
ernment of a vigorous, sagacious, and warlike king, by whom the ad- 
venturers might have been extinguished at a blow. But they came in 
at the time of a disputed succession. The mighty empire of Peru was 
laid open to them by a civil war. An inexperienced sovereign, a doubtful 
title, and a divided allegiance, broke down the chief barriers against the 
foreign enemy, and Spanish arms, and Spanish thirst of gold, did the rest. 

The history of the succession and the overthrow, alike prove that man 
is the same everywhere, and that the same causes will produce the same 
disasters at the Line as at the Pole. Huayna Capac, the conquering mon- 
arch, in whose reign the empire had risen to its greatest height, left at his 
death the sceptre to Huascar, his son, by the Coya or empress; and the 
province of Quito to Atahualpa, an elder, but illegitimate son by the 
daughter of the chief Cacique of Quito. Atahualpa raised the standard of 
rebellion in Quito, was overthrown, and flung into chains. From these he 
got free, pretending that the Sun, father of his fathers, had changed him 
into a lizard, and thus enabled him to escape. He now raised an army, 
marched to Cuzco, and took Huascar prisoner. At this period the usurper 
received the first intelligence of the approach of the Spaniards, against 
whom he marched without delay. Pizarro, after two months, occupied in 
a march, which, in later times, has occupied scarcely more than a week, 
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entered the Peruvian city of Caxamalca on the 15th of November, 1532, 
A formidable vision now rose before him on the range of the mountains; 
the army of the Inca lay encamped to bar his progress to Cuzco, and en- 
camped with a regularity that told him he was at last to encounter an 
army that might task all his powers. 

But Pizarro had probably even now intended to trust to a more effective 
weapon with a simple and generous people than the sword, Establishing 
his quarters in the principal square of the city, which, from its being sur- 
rounded with a high wal!, served as a citadel, into this fortress he formed 
the design of alluring the Inca; and the steps by which he proceeded are 
well calculated to exhibit the remorseless craft and dexterous audacity of 
this celebrated man. Sending two of his officers with detachments of cay- 
alry to bear his homage to the Inca, Atahualpa came forth in his pomp to 
meet those warlike envoys. Seated on a throne of gold and jewels, he 
sent to demand the purpose of their entering his country. They answer- 
ed, that their captain, Don Francisco Pizarro, greatly desired to be admit- 
ted to his presence, to give him an account of his reasons for coming to 
Peru, and to entreat him to sup in the city on that night, or dine with him 
on the following day. The Inca replied, that it was then late, but that he 
would enter the city on the following day ; that he should enter with his 
army, @ measure, however, which ought not to disconcert the Spaniards, 

That day was a memorable one in the annals of the Incas. Atahualpa, 
probably excited by a hazardous curiosity, proceeded to the city at the 
head of 20,000 of his warriors, attended by a multitude of women, as 
bearers of the luggage. The person of the sovereign was a blaze of jew- 
els. He was borne on a litter plated with gold, overshadowed with.plumes, 
and carried on the shoulders of his chief nobles. On. his forehead was the 
Borla, the sacred tuft of scarlet which he wore as the descendant of the 
Sun. The whole moved to the sound of music, with the solemnity of a 
religious procession. At this moment there was remaining a chance of 
averting the fall of the empire. The slowness of the procession had 
brought it late into the evening, and the Peruvians began to pitch their 
tents, in evident preparation for halting for the night. But Pizarro had 
made preparations for treachery, which could scarcely fail of being discov- 
ered by a multitude suffered to remain so close to the spot. He had placed 
musketry in ambush, planted his cannon so as to command the gates, 
divided his cavalry into squadrons, under his principal officers, for the at- 
tack; and, forming a body-guard of twenty shield-bearers, prepared to 
capture, or destroy, his unhappy guest. Some of the Spanish historians, 
solicitous for the honor of their country, argue, that the Inca was only 
caught in his own snare, that his object was to destroy the Spaniards, and 
that his request that the horses and dogs might be tied up, was a proof 
that he contemplated violence. But Spanish honor ought to be sustained on 
firmer grounds. The Inca’s request that these animals should be kept out 
of sight, which most alarmed his people, and of course most easily dispos- 
ed them to retaliation, was a perfectly natural one. His dismissal of three- 
fourths of his escort was a sign of peace, when he might have brought lis 
whole army with him. is personal entrance within the walls was an ob- 
vious fisk, which he must have felt, and might have avoided by awaiting 
Pizarro in his camp. And the true place for practising any violence 
against the Spaniards would as obviously have been the open field; for, 
defective as Peruvian warfare might be, the Inca was a soldier, and must 
have known how much more important numbers are in the open field, than 
in narrow streets and among walls. The natural conclusion evidently is, 
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that the unfortunate Indian was stimulated to his ruin by his curiosity: 
that he put himself in hazard to see a race of men who appeared to the In- 
dian eye the most powerful, strange, splendid, and exalted of mankind ; a 
race who, coming from the rising sun, were the direct inheritors of his fire, 
his lustre, and his supremacy. 

On the Inca’s entering. within the fatal gates from which he was never 
to return, this curiosity was his chief emotion. Forgetting the habitual 
Oriental gravity of the throne, he started up and continued standing as he 
passed along, gazing with marked eagerness at every surrounding object. 
Valverde, the Dominican friar, now approached, bearing a cross and a 
bible. The friar commenced a harangue which must have been singularly 
repulsive to the native ear. He declared that the Pope had given the In- 
dies to Spain; that the Inca was bound to obey ; that the book which he 
carried, contained the only true mode of worshipping Heaven; and that 
the new Governor of Peru offered its Inca peace, unless he would see his 
country the victim of war. 

‘Where am I to find your religion?’ said the Inca. 

‘In this book,’ said the priest. 

The Inca declared that whatever might be the peaceful intentions of 
the Spaniards, ‘he well knew how they had acted on the road, how they 
had treated his Caciques, and burned his cottages.’ He then took the 
bible, and turning over some of the leaves, put it eagerly to his ear. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘has no tongue; it tells me nothing.’ 

With these words, ie flung it contemptuously on the ground. The friar 
exclaimed at the impiety, and called on his countrymen for revenge. 
The Inca soon felt the danger of his situation; and turning, spoke some 
words to his people, which were answered by murmurs of indignation and 
vengeance. At this moment Pizarro gave the signal to the troops ; a gen- 
eral discharge of cannon, musketry, and crossbows, followed, and smote 
down the unfortunate Peruvians. The cavalry were next let loose, and 
they broke through the King’s guard at the first shock. The time was 
now come to consummate this bloody treachery. While the Inca was in 
the first terror and astonishment, Pizarro rushed forward at the head of his 
shield-bearers to seize him. Iie found the unfortunate sovereign surround- 
ed by a circle, singularly displaying the passive fortitude and devoted loy- 
alty that characterize the Indian of the Kast to this hour. They never 
moved, except to throw themselves upon the Spanish swords. They saw 
that their prince was doomed ; and they unresistingly gave themselves up 
to his fate. The circle rapidly thinned, and the Inca must have perished 
by the happier death of combat. But Pizarro felt the importance of such 
2 prize in his hands, and determined to seize him alive. Calling aloud to 
his soldiers to lift no hand against the Inca, he forced his way to the litter, 
and grasping Atahualpa’s mantle, suddenly dragged him to the ground. 
The Peruvians, seeing his fall in the midst of a crowd of Spanish lances, 
conceived that he was slain; and, by another similarity to Oriental cus- 
toms, instantly gave up the battle. With the supposed death of the sover- 
cign, all struggle was at anend. The only effort now was for flight. The 
multitude, in the force of despair, burst through one of the walls, and fled 
over the open country. ‘Two thousand lay dead within the gates. The 
surprise had been so complete, that not a single Spaniard had fallen; and 
but one was wounded, Pizarro himself, whose hand had been struck by the 
— of one of his own soldiers, in the general rush to seize the person of 
the Inca, 

The scene of triumph, plunder, and glittering anticipation that fol- 
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lowed, is.unrivalled. The dreams of Spanish avarice were now to be 
dreams no more. They had played a sanguinary and most guilty 
game ; but they were now to enjoy its gains, to a degree never enjoyed 
by man before. The captive prince, at length learning the true pu 

for which the invaders came, began to treat for his ransom. He offered 
to cover the floor of the chamber, in which the Spaniards had assigned 
his quarters, with wedges of gold and silver; but on seeing that his 
jailors received the offer with the laughter of incredulity, which he con- 
strued into the laughter of contempt, he started haughtily on his feet, 
and stretching his arm as high as it could reach, told them that he 
could give them that chamber fall, tothe mark which he then touched 
with his hand. It is still remembered that this chamber was twenty-two 
feet long, and sixteen wide, and that the point which he touched on the 
wall was nine feet high. The offer implied a quantity of wealth almost 
incalculable. Pizarro hesitated no longer, but instantly despatched 
three of his soldiers with the Inca’s messengers to hasten the arrival of 
this unparalleled ransom. 

The chief treasure-of the land had. been stored in the temples, and the 
prince’s order had been directed to the priests, to send it without delay 
to Caxamalca. The Spanish collectors were received, through the long 
route of six hundred miles to Cuzco, with all but divine honors. And 
their own astonishment was not less excited by the contrast of the noble 
and lovely country through which they now travelled, with the rude des- 
erts and inhospitable tribes on the borders of the empire. They were 
compelled perpetually to admire the breadth and excellence of the roads, 
the neatness of the cottages, the richness of the cultivation, and the 
magnitude, regularity, and wealth of the cities. All these impressions 
must have derived a part of their force from the memory of the rude 
parts of Spain, and of the desolate and death-dealing regions through 
which the early adventurers had toiled their way to the barriers of Mex- 
ico and Peru.. But nothing can account for the recorded sustenance of 
the-multitudes of Peru, their wealth, their laws, their fabrics of cotton, 
and even their attempts in science and literature, but the existence ofa 
wise and ancient frame of govérnment the recollections of a civilized 
origin, and the intelligence ofa sagacious, peaceful, and active public 
mind, 

The profligacy of the Spanish messengers defeated their mission. 
The Indians had no sooner discovered that their new gods were less 
than man, than they buried their treasures. The ornaments of the tem- 
ples were concealed by. the priests, and the messengers were eluded, un- 
til Pizarro was compelled to send his brother Hernando with twenty 
horse to secure the performance of the treaty. Even this resolute and 
keen plunderer was comparatively baffled. But he brought back with 
him twenty-six horse loads of gold, and a thousand pounds weight of 
silver. Additional treasure was brought by some of the captive 
caciques and generals of the Inca, and Pizarro at length proceeded to 
make the first division of this magnificent spoil. 

After deducting the fifth for the king, the portion to each horse-soldier 
was 9000 pesos (ounces) of gold, and 300 marcas (eight ounces each) of 
silver. The share allotted to the commander-in-chief amounted to 
57,220 pesos of gold, and 2350 marcas of silver, besides the gold tablet 
from the litter of the Inca, valued at 25,000 pesos. This was the full 
triumph of avarice ; the next crisis was to be the struggle of ambition ; 
a fierce, fruitless, and gloomy struggle, which, after cheating these dar- 
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ing’men with gleams of success, and compelling them to feel the whole 
misery of precarious power, laid them all in succession in a bloody grave. 
The government of the empire was next to be seized. Pizarro had 
hitherto practised the dexterous policy of governing by a fallen king ; 
but ambition blinded him, and he resolved to seize the empire in his own 
name. The Inca was charged with fomenting insurrection, and by a 
foul blot upon even the blotted name of Spanish honor, he was put to 
death, His Caciques and nobles shared his fate, or were scattered 
through the continent. A boy, the son of the Inca, was substituted a 
pupet on the throne ; and Pizarro, after a series of battles, in which 
the Peruvians proved at once their despair, their devotedness, and their 
inferiority to the Spanish discipline and arms, in the November of 1533, 
took possession of the royal city of Cuzco. 

A new scene of riot and plunder ensued on this new triumph. But 
the spoil of Cuzco was to be divided among 480 claimants. Still, each 
individual received 4000 pesos ; enormous opulence ! but the curse of 
guilty gain was uponit. The value of the treasure, of course, rapidly 
diminished, with its accumulation. It was soon given into the hands 
of the multitude who follow in the skirts of an army to plunder the plun- 
derers, ‘The common necessaries of life became beyond the power of 
purchase ; and the Spaniard was seen at once tottering under loads of 
gold, and perishing for want of bread. 

Avarice, had now been banqueted on the most lavish feasts ever offer- 
ed to the love of gold. Ambition, too, had been banqueted on a 
mighty empire. Personal honor, the third great stimulant of minds ca- 
pable of being influenced by the feelings of the worl, were now to be 
lavished on Pizarro and his associates. Never were obscure men so 
long and magnificently indulged by fortune. Hernando brought back 
for himself the order of St. Jago, the title of Admiral, and a patent for 
raising anew army ; for the Marshal Almagro, the government of a ter- 
ritory of six hundred miles along the coast ; and for his brother the title 
of Marquis, and an extension of sixty leagues to his government, includ- 
ing the city of Cusco. The friar, Valverde, was appointed Bishop of 
Cuzco by the Pope. 

Pizarro had now ascended the height from which al] change must 
be descent. He quickly felt the calamity of having nothing more to hope, 
and having every thing to fear. Sudden and desperate dissensions broke 
out in the empire, which continued to put him in peril, and hazard the 
extinction of his entire authority, at a period when he longed only for rest. 
A still more formidable peril arose from the indignation of his associate, 
Almagro, a man of great sagacity and bravery, but an unequal match for 
Pizarro in craft and self-command. Civil war commenced, and the Indians 
saw with delight the rival lances couched, which were to avenge them on 
their tyrants. In the decisive battle, in which Almagro, incapacitated by 
illness, gave the command to Orgonez, the troops. of Pizarro, commanded 
by his brother Hernando, totally defeated those of the Marshal. Almagro, 
unable to sit upon his horse, was the unhappy spectator of the defeat 
from the side of the mountain, and flying to Cuzco, was taken prisoner, 
tried for treason, and strangled in prison at the age of sixty-three. But 
there were other spectators of this memorable engagement—the Indians, 
who crowded the hills, and as the two armies advanced against each other, 
expressed their joy by wild gestures and shouts which rent the air. And 
at the close of the battle, when the field was left silent, and covered with 
the fallen Spaniards, they poured down, like troops of wild beasts, to make 
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havoc of the corpses, and insult and mutilate the remnants of those whom 
they knew only as murderers and oppressors. A still deeper vengeance 
was at hand. Hernando Pizarro had been sent to Europe with a new in- 
stalment of treasure for the King. But the reports of the civil’war had 
already reached the royal ear—the ambition of his family probably sharp- 
ened the sense of royal justice—and it became politic to coerce the most 
powerful and daring brother of a man, who might take the first advantage 
of his situation to place himself on the throne of Peru. Hernando was 
ordered to stand his trial at the demand of Diego de Alvarado, the friend 
of the dead Almagro. His sentence was that of imprisonment. He was 
removed from prison to prison, until at length he was placed in the castle 
of La Mota de Medina, where he languished forgotten till the year 1560, 

Pizarro, now Marquis de las Chazcas, unmoved by the fate of his brother, 
proceeded in a course of vioience and haughtiness, which hourly increased 
the hostility of his enemies and the disgust ofhis friends. Diego, the son 
of Almagro, was growing into reputation, and his sword already longed to 
avenge the blood of his father. A conspiracy was formed in Lima among 
the partisans of Almagro, and the discontented soldiers of the governor. 
Pizarro was in vain warned of designs, which soon became obvious to ey- 
ery eye but his own. The conspirators, at noonday, rushed into his house, 
found him with but two of his friends and two pages, and killed all who 
were in the room; after a long struggle, Pizarro, who had been brought 
to the ground by a thrust in the throat, and found himself dying, asked 
only for a confessor. His only answer was a pitcher of water violently 
flung in his face. He fell back and died, closing his famous career at the 
age of sixty-five—a course of the most memorable fortune, sustained by 
the most heroic daring, the most dexterous sagacity, and the most perse- 
vering determination; but degraded by the most unhesitating fraud, and 
stained by the most remorseless cruelty. In the age of paganism, Pizarro 
would have been ranked among the immortals as a hero. ~In the middle 
ages, he might have been characterised as possessed by a fiend. In our 
more sober time, we can only lament the perversion of noble powers, and 
still nobler opportunities, the waste of genius and valor in the service of 
rapacity and crime. 

The volume which has led us to these notices of the early exploits of 
discovery, is the Spanish history of Quintana; for the translation of which, 
the public are indebted to Mrs. Hodson, alady well known to literature 
as Miss Holford, author of ‘Wallace,’ and other very spirited and graceful 
performances. It must be almost superfluous to speak of the translation 
by such a pen, as being intelligent, animated, and accurate ; the Spanish 
idiom is purified, without being altogether extinguished ; the narrative is 
conducted with the ease of an accomplished English writer ; and the trans- 
lator is entitled to all the gratification of knowing that she has added to 
our literary treasures a volume which singularly combines the genius of 
romance with fact ; and, while it supplies us with curious details of coun- 
tries already rising tothe rank of European civilization, and bearing a 
sudden and important influence in European affairs, gives us examples of 
energy and intrepidity, vigor of enterprise, and force of character, that 
elevate the standard of the human mind. 
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MEMOIR OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


‘ Biocrapuy, says Fuseli, ‘ however useful to man, or dear to art, is the une- 
quivocal homage o inferiority offered to the majesty of genius.’ This I feel to be 
true, as regards Sir Walter Scott : I write of him, however, less from a sense of 
this inferiority, than from an earnest love and an enthusiastic admiration of the 
subject—or rather from a desire to afford some relief to my own feelings. The 
task of truly delineating his life and genius requires an abler pen than mine, and 
the world need not be told, that such is to be found in the great poet’s own house- 
hold. I shall content myself, therefore, with yt. | hastily together such noti- 
ces of his life and writings, as I think will be acceptable, till something worthier 
ean be done. 1 must trust, sometimes, to printed statements which have remained 
uncontradicted ; sometimes, to written memoranda, by the poet’s own hand, or 
the hands of friends ; and often to my own memory, which is far from treacherous 
in aught connected with men of genius. 

Sir Walter Scott could claim descent from a long line of martial ancestors. 
Through his father, whose name he bore, he reckoned kin with those great fami- 
lies who scarcely count the Duke of Buccleuch their head: and through his 
mother, Elizabeth Rutherford, he was connected with the warlike family of Swin- 
ton of Swinton, long known in the Scottish wars. His father was a writer to the 
Signet, in Edinburgh, and much esteemed in his profession, but not otherwise 
remarkable: his mother had great natural talents, and was not only related to 
that lady who sung so sweetly of the ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ but was herself a 
poetess of taste and genius, and a lover of what her soncalls ‘the art unteacha- 
ble, untaught.’ She was acquainted with Allan Ramsay, and intimate with 
Blacklock, Beattie, and Burns. Sir Walter, the eldest of fourteen children, all of 
whom he survived, was born in Edinburgh, on the 15th of August, 1771. Before 
he was two years old, he received « fall out of the arms of a careless nurse, which 
injured his right foot,and rendered him lame for life : this accident did not other- 
wise affect his health; he was, as I have been informed by a lady who chanced 
tolive near him, a remarkably active and dauntless boy, full of all manner of fun, 
and ready for all manner of mischief. He calls himself, in one of his introduc- 
tions to Marmiou— 

A self-willed imp ; a grandame’s child. 

AndI have heard it averred, that the circumstance of his lame foot prompted him 
to take the lead among all the stirring boys in the street where he lived, or the 
school which he attended—he desiied, perhaps, to show them, that there was a 
spirit which could triumph over all impediments. He was taught the rudiments 
of knowledge by his mother, and was afterwards placed under Dr. Adam, of the 
High-School : no one, however, has recorded any anecdotes of his early talents. 
Adam considered kim rather dull than otherwise ; but Hugh Blair, it is said, at 
one of the examinations, foretold his future eminence. Thote not heard this 
confirmed by any thing like good authority; the author of the‘ Belles Lettres’ 
was not reckoned so very discerning. The remark of Burns is better authenti- 
cated ; the poet, while at Professor Ferguson’s one day, was struck by some lines 
attached toa print of a soldier dying in the snow, and inquirea who was the author : 
none of the old or the learned an. when the future author of Marmion answered, 
‘They are by Langhorne.’ Burns fixed his large bright eyes on the boy, and 
striding up to him, said, ‘ It ismo common course of reading which has taught you 
this—this lad, said he,to the company, will be heard of yet.’ Of his acquirements 
at school, I can say little: I never heard scholars praise his learning; and his 
Latin has been called in question where he had only some four lines to write ; if 
he did not know that well, he seems to have known everything else. 

That a love of poetry and romance should have come upon him early, will not 
be wondered at by those who know anything of the lowlands of Scotland—more 
particularly the district where his paternal home lay, and where he often lived 
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during vacation time. The whole land is alive with song and story : almost every fir 
stone that stands above the ground, is the record of some skirmish or single com- hi 
bat ; and every stream, although its waters be so inconsiderable as scarcely to C) 
moisten the pasture through which they run, is renowned in song and in ballad. pli 
‘1 can stand,’ said Sir Walter one day to me, ‘ on the Nildon Hill, and point out an 
forty-three places, famous in war and verse.’ How the muse who loves him who ed 
walks by himself ret 

lec 


Along some wimpling burn’s meander, 


found out Scott, among the hills and holms of the border, need not, therefore, ; 

form any part of our inquiry ; it will be more difficult to discover how a love of - 

delineating landscapes came to him —I do not mean oarono copied from the by 
f 


works of the professors, but scenes copied from nature herself; this bespeaks a 


deeper acquaintance with art than I could have given him credit for. Such, dit 
however, I am told, is the fact, and though he never made much progress in the ” 
art,it is my duty to relate it, were it but to show the spirit and bent of the boy. the 
With regard to his inclination for song and story we have his own testimony. ‘I bot 
must refer,’ 7~ Sir Walter, ‘ to a very early period of my life, were | to point * 
out my first achievements as a tale-writer—but I believe some of my old school- 
fellows can still bear witness, that I had a distinguished character for that talent, hi ‘ 
at a time when the applause of my companions was my recompense for the dis. ne 
graces and punishments which the future romance writer incurred, for being idle oft 
himself, and keeping others idle during hours that should have been employed on ol . 
their tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holidays, was to escape with a chosen Phi 
friend who had the same taste with myself, and alternately to recite to each other <n 
such wild adventures as we were able to devise. We told, eachin turn, intermina- nse 
ble tales of knight errantry, and battles and enchantments, which were continued = 
from one day to another, as opportunity offered, without ever thinking of bringing pi 
them to aconclusion. As we observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this in. = 
tercourse, it required all the character of a concealed pleasure, and we used to se- whi 
Ict for the scenes of our indulgence, long walks through the solitary and roman- - . 
tic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in ee 
the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection of those belidaye still forms an — 
oasis in the pilgrimago which I have to look upon.” This siugular talent he re- asus 
tained while he lived: he was the most skilful relator of an anecdote, and the peat 
cleverest teller of a story of all men I ever met ; he saw all the picturesque points, mye 
and felt all the little turns and twists which give character and life to a_tale,— of da 
and had his words been written down, they would have been found as correct in and 
all things, as one of his novels. Once, when he made me laugh heartily at one anyt 


of his innumerable stories, he said,‘ Ah! had you but heard my friend James 
Watt tell a story, then you might have laughed.’ He had day and date and than 
name to all his, and one of the great beauties was, that if one tried to tell the have 
same story with the alteration of either name or date, the charm was gone, and of ine 
it wrought no enchantment. 
The graver cares of life were to be attended to, and Scott had given up his Th 
solitary rambles, and his interminable tales of enchantment and diablerie, with when 
the intention of preparing himself for the bar, when a severe illness, which hung of lite 
long about him, threw him back, as he observed, on the kingdom of fiction. trium 
‘My indisposition,’ he says, ‘ arose in part at least, from my having broken a blood lawye 
vessel; and motion and speech were for a long time pronounced dangerous. to giv 
For several weeks, I was confined strictly to my bed, during which time, | was to sit 
not allowed to speak above a whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of boiled his na 
rice, or to have more covering than one thin counterpane. When, the reader ful ? 
is informed, that | was at that time a growing youth, with the spirits, appetite, spoke 
and impatience of fifleen, and suffered, of course, greatly under this severe regi- which 
men, which the repeated return of my disorder rendered indispensable, he will admire 
not be surprised, that I was abandoned to my own discretion, as far as reading, 
my almost sole amusement, was concerned ; and still less so, that | abused the the cor 
indulgence, which left my time so much at my own disposal.’ To the oral lore of and at 
the house of Scott, and the legends of nurses wet and dry, he now added those of genera 
the circulating library ; he had access to the one founded by Allan Ramsay, and his res 
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finding it rich in works of fiction, he read, or rather devoured, al! he could lay 
his hands on, from the rhyme romances of chivalry, including the heavy folios of 
Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the more vulgar labors of later times. ‘1 was 
plunged,’ said he, ‘into this great ocean of reading, without compass or pilot; 
and unless, when some one had the charity to play at chess with me, [ was allow- 
ed to do nothing, save read, from morning to night. Accordingly, I believe 1 
read almost all the romances, old plays, and epic poetry, in that formidable col- 
lection, and no doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the task in which 
ithas been my lotto be so much employed. Familiar acquaintance with the 
specious miracles of fiction, brought with it some degree of satiety, and I began 
by degrees, toseek in histories, memoirs, voyages and travels, and the like, events 
nearly as wonderful as those which were the works of imagination, with the ad- 
ditonal advantage, that they were, at least, in a great measure, true.’ This 
course of study—for so in fact it proved—together with a two years’ residence in 
the country, re-establishing his health, where he found traditions good store, 
both romantic and historical, brought the elements together of that splendid 
species of fiction in which he has surpassed all mankind. 

With returning health Scott came back to Edinburgh, and resumed his studies 
in the law. He is said to have been an indolent student: he says otherwise 
himself, and no one need doubt his assertion ; indeed, his works of fiction are all 
more or less impressed with the stamp of law: and Gifford, the sarcastic editor 
ofthe Quarterly Review, made it a matter of reproach, that his plots were law 
pleas, and that he had too much of the Court of Session in his compositions. 
This was by way of requital for having drawn the critic’s character in that of 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, and, therefore, oaght not to be considered as an ob- 
jection of much weight. ‘'i’he severe studies,’ Scott observes, ‘ necessary to ren- 
der me fit for my profession, occupied the great part of ny time, and the society 
of my friends and companions, who were about to enter life along with me, filled 
upthe interval with the usual amusements of young men. I was in a situation, 
which rendered serious labor indispensable ; br neither yey on the one 
hand, any of those peculiar advantages, which are supposed to favor a hasty 
advance in the profession of the law, nor being on the other hand exposed to un- 
usual obstacles, to interrupt my progress, 1 might reasonably expect to succeed 
according to the greater or less degree of trouble which I should take to qualify 
myself as a pleader.’ He seems not to have been aware that two angels—that 
of darkness, Law, and _ that of light, Poesie—had at this time possession of him, 
and were contending for mastery ; nor would he ever allow that his life had 
anything remarkable in it. In one of his many letters, he says,‘ There is no 
man known at all in literature, who may not have more to tell of his private life, 
than 1 have : [ have surmounted no difficulties either of birth or education, nor 
have I been favored by any particular advantages, and my life has been as void 
of incidents of importance, as that of the weary knife-grinder— 

* Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir.’ 

This was said in one of his uncommunicative moods. The story of his life, 
when it comes to be fully written, will be found as remarkable as any in the list 
ofliterary biographies, with the exception of that of Burns. Was it nothing to 
triumph over what seemed a predestined calling, for he was come of two races of 
lawyers ?—was it nothing to collect such stores from all quarters, as enabled him 
to give a new tone to the romance and the poetry of Europe ?—and was it nothin 
to sit unseen, and for a series of years work enchantments, compared to whic 
his namesake's cleaving the Eildon Hills in three cannot be regarded as wonder- 
ful? To speak in this way, was being modest overmuch; indeed, whenever he 
spoke of his works, he would never allow himself a tithe of the merit in anything 
which the world allowed, which was certainly not more than courteous to his 
admirers. 

For a while, it seemed as if law had succeeded, and that the muse had given u 
the contest. Scott was called to the bar as an advocate, on the 11th of July, 1792, 
and attended to the duties of his station with such seeming good will, that he was 
generally considered in the fair road to success and independence : tostrengthen 
his resolutions, and furnish himself with a reason for laboring in his profession, 
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he married Miss Carpenter, a young lady of the Isle of Jersey ; took a house in 
North Castle Street, Edinburgh; and through the influence of his family—some 
have added, from a sort of dawning notion of his eoming greatness,—he had the 
office of Sheriff Depute for Selkirkshire conferred upon him, 16th of December, 
1799. This added a little to the fruits of his professional industry, which, I have 
heard, where never large. Of his eloquence, and his skill and dexterity, in the 
conducting of a case in Court, I have heard various and rather contradictory ac- 
counts ; while one represented him as hesitating and embarrassed in his mode of 
address, another told me he was acute and clear headed, and above all, had the 
art in which the late Sir William Garrow: so much excelled, of extracting exactly 
so much truth from any witness as suited his purpose. As a sheriff, he was kind 
and just; he took an equitable view of everything, and if he had any partialities, 
as James Hogg avers, it was towards poachers by water and land, which induced 
the bard of Ettrick to surmise, that the poet of Abbotsford had fished and shot in 
prohibited places himself. He had a high notion ef the dignity which belonged 
to his post, and sternly maintained it when any one seemed disposed to treat it 
with more familiarity than was becoming. On one occasion, it is said, when 
some foreign prince or other,—I rather think it was the Archduke Nicholas, now 
Emperor of Russia,—was passing through Selkirk, the populace, anxious to look 
on alive prince, crowded round him so closely, that Scott in vain attempted to 
approach him; the poct’s patience failed, and exclaiming, ‘ Room for your Sher- 
iff! Room for your Sheriff!’ he pushed and elbowed the gazers impatiently aside, 
and apologized to the prince for their curiosity. 

To those, however, who were intimate with Scott, all this attention to law, 
and desire to be distinguished at the bar seemed but as a sort of mask to conceal 
the real purposes ofhis heart. If his hand was with the Court of Session, his 
heart was in the temple of the Muses ; and though he appeared by day in all the 
externals of one deep in the mysteries of jurisprudence, he allowed nature to take 
her course in the evening and morning. To his friend William Erskine alone, it 
is said, he opened the purpose of his heart—to secure a small competence, and 
then dedicate all the time he could command to literature. In his introduction to 
‘ Marmion’ there is something like evidence of this; at least, Erskine appears 
there as a friend and adviser, and as one, too, who thought differently from the 
poet. It would seem that the admonisher entertained all the current classic notions 
respecting composition, and desired the muse of his friend 

Stitl to be neat, still to be drest, 
Asshe were going to a feast. 
Scott, on the other hand, had no desire to dance in fetters, or carry weight in a 
race of his own choice: he stood up for the license and freedom of the muse, and 
exclaimed, wisely, 
Nay, Erskine, nay ; on the wild hill 
Letthe wild heath flower flourish still. 


Jeffrey afterwards wrote in the same strain in which Erskine talked ; but Scott 
felt that within which could not be schooled down, and said with the pithy prov- 
erb, ‘ Let ilka man wear his ain belt his ain gait.’ It was, however, with the ad- 
vice of Erskine, that,in 1796, he published a poem called ‘The Chase,’ and the 
ballad of ‘ William and Helen’ from the German. ‘ In this little work, (says a 
northern authority,) indications were to be found of that leaning towards roman- 
tic incident and parade of chivalry, which has since characterized Mr. Scott's 
greater works, and given a new tone to the public feeling in matters of poetry.’ 
In 1799 he published ‘ Goetz of Berlinchingen,’ from the German of Goethe. 
None of these productions was of such moment as to carry his name beyond the 
circle of his more immediate acquaintances ; the German literature, with many 
brilliant things from nature, is too startling and grotesque, though sobered down 
by the taste of such excellent translators as Carlyle, Lord Francis Gower, 
and Coleridge. Even the two fine ballads of ‘ Glenfinlas,’ and the ‘ Eve of St. 
John,’ were thought to have a touch too much of the German spirit ;—to be sure, 
they appeared in unnatural company ; the ‘Tales of Wonder’ came out like a will-o- 
wisp, to flash and astonish ; but men soon saw that the light was of evil, and not 
of good, and would have no more of it. Sir Walter told me, the proudest hour of 
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his life was when he was invited to dine with Monk Lewis: he considered it as a 
sure recognition of his talents ; and as he sat down at the table he almost exclaimed 
with Tamlane— 

He's owned amang us a’! 

A work which has not the merit of originality laid the foundation of Sir Wal- 
ter’s fame : this was the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ in three volumes ; 
two of which contained genuine old ballads, and the third imitations; the whole 
illustrated with notes more valuable, and infinitely more amusing, than the bal- 
lads themselves ; nor is it unworthy of remark, that they came from the press of 
Ballantyne at Kelso—a name since grown famous for beautiful type and elegant 
arrangement. It was received with universal approbation. His mode of illus- 
tration was in a bolder style than that of Percy ; and none, save antiquarians, and 
not many of them, could perceive the liberties which the editor had taken with the 
rude and multilated chants of our military ancestors. He wastoo fond a lover of 
antique verse, and too dexterous a poet, topermit the Border Ballads to go in 
‘looped and windowed raggedness ’ from his hand. Indeed, had he not done so, 
few would have bought his work. They were sadly disfigured by bad reciters, 
and spoiled by ignorant transcribers. The ‘Lochmaben Harper,’ ‘Lord Max- 
well’s Good Night,’ and a few others, are untouched and entire ; but over most 
of the others, like the love-letter which Tom Pipes undertook to carry, the heel 
of the ignorant multitude had trodden, and reduced them to tatters which shook 
in the wind. Ritson could no more have edited such a work than he could have 
flown over Olympus: none but a true and a good poet like Scott was fit for it ;— 
your right natural ballad will bear a gentle polishing ; it is not like the gilt shield 
of Scriblerus, which, by frequent furbishing, grew down to the lid of a saucepan. 
1 consider the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Border’ to be a great national work, which 
will do for Scotland what Percy's ‘ Reliques’ has done for England—keep a love 
of truth and nature living amongst us. 

In collecting these traditionary ballads, Sir Walter met with what any one but 
himself would have deemed adventures. He visited lonesome valleys and shep- 
herds’ sheils; nor did he omit to pay his respects to all the old people; and with 
an art which showed at once his knowledge of human nature, and his affection 
for the dying strains of our ancestors, he led their memories back to other days, 
and caught at the fragment of an old verse as a creature drowning would catch at 
atwig. It happened that James Hogg, in those days, watched sheep in Ettrick : 
in one of his excursions, Scott made an inroad upon the Shepherd's establishment, 
and summoned him from the hills. ‘ I accordingly went homewards,’ says Hogg, 
‘but before reaching it, 1 met the Sheriff and Mr. William Laidlaw coming to 
visit me. They remained in our cottage fora space better than an hour, and my 
mother chanted the ballad of ‘Old Maitland,’ with which Mr. Scott was highly 
delighted. I had sent him acopy: but!I thought he had some dread of a part 
being forged, and that had been the cause of his journey into the wilds of Ettrick. 
When he heard my mother sing it, he was quite satisfied; and I remember he 
asked her if she thought it had ever been printed; and her answer was, “ Oh na, 
Sir, it was never prentit i’ the world ; for my brothers an’ me learned it frae auld 
Andrew Moor; an’ he learned it, an’ mony mae, frae auld Babie Maitland, that 
was houskeeper to the first laird o’ Tushielaw.”’ —*Then that must be a very auld 
story indeed, Margaret,” said he.—“ Ay, it is that!—it is an auld story ! But 
mair nor that,except George Warton and James Steward, there was never ane 
of my sangs prentit till you prentit them yersel. (The two first volumes of the 
‘Minstrelay’ were published separately.) An’ ye hav spoilt them a'thegither. 
They were made for singing, an’ no for reading ; an’ they are nouther right 
spelled nor right setten down.”—“ Heh, heh! take ye that, Mr. Scott,” said 
Laidlaw. Mr. Scott answered by a hearty laugh, and the recital of a verse ; 
but [ have forgot what it was; and my mother gave him a rap on the knee with 
her open hand, and said, “ It ’s true enough, for a’ that.” ’ 

The remark that these old ballads were made to be sung, and not to be print- 
ed, may be applied to Sir Walter's early verses. Any one who reads the letters 
which he received from Monk Lewis, on the important affair of rhyme, will see 
that Scott rhymed in his youthful days to please the ear, and not to satisfy the 
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eye; that, in fact, he imitated the old ballad where corresponding sounds only 
were required, and could not always be obtained. These letters show more—they 
jove that Lord Byron was incorrect, when he said that the ‘ Fire King’ in the 

instrelsy was almost all Lewis’ ; for, in truth, it is all Scott’s. ‘ Instead,’ says 
Sir Walter, ‘ of writing the greater part of it, he did not write asingle word of it. 
Dr. Leyden, and another gentleman who still survives, were sitting at my side 
while T ete it: nor did the occupation prevent the circulation of the bottle.’ 
Byron also said,‘ When Walter Scott began to write poetry, which was not ata 
very early age, Monk Lewiscorrected his verse : he understood little then of the 
mechanical part of it.’ The latter part of this sentence is less accurate than it would 
seem: Lewis and Scott were of different schools of song: the latter had all the 
carelessness about nicety of rhyme which marks the olden ballad; the former 
all the fastidiousness of the circles of Dr. Johnson: that he understood the me- 
chanical part well, needs no farther proof than that the remarks of Lewis are di- 
rected exclusively to the rhyme words, and not to the construction of the verse, 
nor the melody of the numbers. Sir Walter himself, in speaking of the second 
edition of the ‘ Ministrelsy’ regards it as‘ rather a heavy concern. The demand 
in Scotland,’ said he, ‘ had been supplied by the first edition ; and the curiosity of 
the English was not much awakened by poems in the rude garb of antiquity, ac- 
companied with notes referring to the obscure feuds of barbarous clans, of whose 
very names civilized history was ignorant.’ ‘This cannot be said now of the name 
of Scott: it has got an airing over the wide world, and must be everywhere re- 
vered, as that of Spenser is in England. 

The death of his father brought such an increase of income, that with the pro- 
ceeds of the Sheriffdom, which equalled three hundred a year, he was in a condi- 
tion to pursue his own inclinations. ‘He could now,’ he somewhere says, 
‘ take less to heart the preference which solicitors gave to his contemporaries, who 
thought them fitter for their work than a man whose head was filled with ballads, 
old and new.’ But before he resolved to lean more than ever towards literature, 
he weighed the good with the evil of his choice ; and did not shut his eyes to the 
circumstance, that a man of genius has to wage a continual war with captious 
critics and disappointed authors, It also occurred to him, that several men of the 
greatest genius, in the avenging of some pitiful quarrel, had made themselves 
ridiculous during their lives, and objects of pity to future times. Ican under- 
stand all this better than the conclusion which the poet draws in his own favor, 
namely, that, as he had no pretension to the genius of those eminent sufferers, 
he was not likely to imitate them in their mistakes. What he felt, however, is 
one thing ; what he did is another: he seemed, on many occasions, prone to un- 
derrate, in a prodigious degree, his own talents ;—one resolution is, however, 
worthy of noting : he determined, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses of temper 
which seemed on too many occasions to have beset his eminent predecessors: it 
need not be told how well he kept thisresolution, and with what courtesy he 
demeaned himself to all mankind. At the same time it may be added, that such 
gentleness was part of his natural character, and not assumed for the sake of tran- 
quillity and repose. 

The first fruit of his defection from the weightier matters of the law, was the 
‘ Lay ofthe Last Minstrel,’-—a poem of such beauty and spirit, as more than jus- 
tified his choice, had any one been disposed to censure him for forsaking ‘law’s 
dry musty arts,’ and entering into the service of the muse. This [ look upon as 
one of the noblest of his works : there are probably more stirring and high-wrought 
scenes in some of the succeeding poems; but with all their martial ardor, there 
is a certain wildness which lifts the ‘ Lay ’ high into the regions of imagination, 
and ever and anon are passages of the most exquisite loveliness and repose. 
There is more of quiet beauty about the work, than the great poet indulged in 
afterwards. The spirit of Scotland acknowledged at once the original vigor and 
truth of the m: every paper was filled with the favorite passages—every 
mouth was filled with quotation and praise ; and they who lamented the loss of 
Burns, and persisted in believing that his place could not be supplied, were con- 
strained to own that a poet of another stamp had appeared, whose strains echoed 
as truly and fervently the feelings of their country as the songs of the Bard of Ayr. 
The history of the rise and progress of this poem, the author has himself related. 
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[it chanced that the young Countess of Dalkeith came to the land of her husband ; 
and as she was desirous of becoming acquainted with its customs and traditions, 
she found many willing to satisfy her curiosity; amongst others, Mr. Beattie, of 
Mickledale, who declared he had a memory for an old-world idle story, but none 
for a sound evangelical sermon, was ready with his legends, and, with some 
others of a less remarkable kind, related the story of Gilpin Horner. ‘ The 
young Countess,’ said Scott, ‘much delighted with the legend, and the gravity 
and full confidence with which it was told, enjoined it on me, as a task, tocom- 
pose a ballad on the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey ; and thus the gob- 
lin story, objected to by several critics, as an excrescence upon the poem, was, in 
fact, the occasion of its being written.’ How the goblin page could have been 
spared out of the poem, no critic took it upon him to say: his presence or his 
power prevades every part: much that is done in war or love is influenced by 
him ; and we may as well require the sap to be taken out ofa tree in spring, wit 
the hope that it will live,as take away the page and the book of gramery: the 
interest of the poem depends, in short, upon the supernatural; and the supernat- 
ural wus the belief of the times, of which the poet gives so true an image. 

Having got a subject from the lips of a lady, the poet says, he took, for the 
model of his verse, the ‘Christabel’ of Coleridge, and immediately wrote several 
passages in that wildirregular measure, which he submitted to two friends of 
acknowledged taste ; they shook their heads at verses composed on principles 
they had not been accustomed to: they loked upon these specimens asa des- 
perate departure from the settled principles of taste, and as an insult to the es- 
tablished maxims of the learned and the critical. They made a full pause at the 
startling line— 

Jesu Maria, shield us well !— 

took up their hats, and went on their way. It appeared, however, that on their 
road home they considered the matter ripely, and concluded that, though both the 
subject and manner of verse were much out of the common way, it would be best 
for the poet to go on with the composition. Thus cheered, the task proceeded ; 
vut the author, still doubtfal, or perhaps willing, like Pope, to soothe churlish 
criticism, submitted it to Mr. Jeffrey, who had been for some time distinguish- 
ed for critical talent; the plan and verse met his approbation; and now, says 
Scott, ‘ the poem, being once licensed by the critics as fit for the market, was 
son finished, proceeding at the rate of about a cantoa week. It was finally 
published in 1805, and may be regarded as the first work in which the writer, 
who has been since so voluminous, laid his claim to be considered as an original 
writer.” Amongst those who smiled on the poet and his labors are to be num- 
bered Pitt and ee; but neither of them |ied much taste for poetry ; and I must 
therefore place their approbation to the account of public opinion. 

‘Marmion,’ the second great work of Scott, followed close—too close, the 
critics averred—on the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ as if a work of genius can 
be written too fast, when the author’s heart and mind are in trim. The poet 
now left his little cottage on the side of the Esk, for Ashiesteel on ‘ the pleasant- 
er banks of the Tweed,’ a place of picturesque beauty, and in a land rife with song 
and story. Such a step the duties of his station as sheriff required; but there is 
no doubt that Tweed’s silver stream, with its fine fishings, its ancient woods, 
green glades, and a loftier house and more extensive gardens, had each and all 
their influence. I visited this place last year in the great poet’s company, and 
looked with an interest, which it was vain to conceal, on the groves of birch, and 
on the gabel walls of the house itself, where the Author of Waverley had lived 
and walked. He seemed the better for a sight of the place; and as we passed 
the river and ascended the oposite bank, looked back at the house, rising tall amid 
the trees on the precipitous scaur. J consider ‘ Marmion’ asthe least happy in 
its story, and the most fiery and impetuous in its narrative, of all the t's com- 
positions. If we dislike the detail of the fortunes of Clare and De Wilton, and 
feel little interest in the conversation of Sir David Lindsay, it is quite otherwise 
with Marmion, villain though he be, and with old Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Angus, and 
even with the squires, one of vulgar and the other ofhigh degree. But whoever 
can resist being pleased with these personages, and | think few can—who is not 
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kindled up, as with a trumpet, when Surrey crosses the Till, and James descends 
from the heights of Flodden to attack him? I know of no poetic description of a 
battle, in either ancient or modern times, to compare with that of Flodden Field: 
the whirlwind of action, the vicissitudes of a heady and desperate fight, with the 
individual fortunes of warriors whom we love or fear, are these; yet all is in 
keeping with history. James was a chivalrous prince, Surrey a romantic warrior; 
they could not, nor did os,oe in a common way: the poethas painted usa 
picture, and imposed the ideal scene upon us for the reality of truth. The ap. 
plause of the world on its appearance was loud and long; it lay upon every 
gentleman's table ; it found a place in every lady’s travelling roy and pleased 
all, save certain of the critics. Jeffrey, who, perhaps, had not been consulted 
before publication, wrote a review at once bitter and complimentary, and it ie 
said had the hardihood to carry the proof-sheets to Scott’s dinner-table, and lay 
them before him. The poet, acting upon his own maxim of forbearance and 
gentleness, read the article, and saying ‘ Very well—very well,’ returned it to 
the author. The poet’s wife snatched it out of his hand, and glancing overit, 
exclaimed, ‘ I wonder at your boldness in writing such athing, and more at your 
hardihood in bringing it to this table!’ The review, though friendly in many 
places, did nothing like justice to the merits of the poem, while it dwelt with 
relentless severity where haste or carelessness, real or imaginary, were presumed. 
If [ condemn the injustice of Jeffrey, what shall I say of Lord Byron, who made 
the circumstance of Scott's receiving a thousand pounds for the poem a matter of 
reproach to the author? His Lordship, with all his talents and his property, was 
more solicitous about a high price for his works than all the poets of his day and 
generation put together, and penned the most urgent letters for high prices and 
prompt payments that ever a bard wrote. 

I have said that Pitt and Fox smiled on the minstrel and his works: the former, 
it appears, expressed a desire to William Dundas to be of service to the poet; and 
the situation of a principal clerk in the Court of Session having been pointed out 
as likely to be soon vacant, arrangemenents were made by which the incumbent 
was permitted to retire on his full salary, the poet performing the duty gratis 
till,death should render it no longer necessary. Pitt died before he nad sanc- 
tion this arrangement, though the commission lay in the office ready for the sig- 
nature of His Majesty. What was left undone by Pitt was fulfilled by his sue- 
cessor Fox, for Earl Spencer, in the handsomest manner, gave directions that all 
should be completed as Pitt had planned. For five or six years the poet labored 
without recompense ; at last all obstacles were removed, and he obtained the 
emoluments of his situation. For these marks of ministerial kindness, Whig and 
Tory, Scott speaks with the most humble thankfulness: he was certainly the 
best judge, at least, of his own feelings; but when we consider that the Court of 
Session requires such services, and that the places are filled up with men who 
a tithe of his talent, our admiration of government patronage will be 
essened. 

1 have omitted, or rather delayed to mention till now, a new edition which the 
poet gave usof the romance of Sir Tristrem,’ accompanied by a dissertation 
sufficiently ingenious and speculative upon the poetry of the century preceding 
Chaucer. It is professedly a learned work; but on no production, however 
barren, could Scott labor without turning sterility into fruitfulness, and _bar- 
renness into beauty. I shall not say anything of the author’s theory, that the 
Scotch minstrels of the Border wrote a more poetic and elegant English in the 
reign of Alexander the Third, than the English themselves, because, though he 
seems to make good his assertion, I cannot at all believe it: I turn with more 
pleasure to his edition of Dryden, which, in 1809, followed ‘ Marmion.’ Of the 
dramas and prose of Dryden—the latter the best part of his works—the world 
knew little ; and the editor made it his business to arrange all that he wrote in 
the order of composition, illustrate the text with such notes as distance of time 
rendered necessary, and add a new life, written with much care and knowledge, 
into which were admitted such anecdotes and incidents as had come to light 
since the days of Johnson. ‘This, which to other men would have been the work 
of a life-time, he completed in the compass of a twelve-month, and set his hand 
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at liberty for a poem which he always, I am told, regarded as the best of his poetic 
compositions. : 

The‘ Lady of the Lake,’ written in 1809, and published in 1810. I have al- 
ways considered as the most interesting of all the epic stories,which Scott told in 
verse ; noris this all the merit; it is very various and picturesque, full of fine 
situations, and incident, and character. I suspect that its great success arose 
mainly from the sort of set-on, which the highland tartan made against the hod- 
din gray of the lowlands ; the demi-barbarous heroism of the mountains, inst 
the more polished generosity of the vales. All this was new to the world, and 
novelty is an attractive commodity, and rather a scarce one. The poems of 
Ossian gave us the feelings and manners of a remote era, but did not contain a 
single picture of what could be confirmed by tradition or by history; they were 
also reckoned spurious by very sensible men. Scott had therefore no rival to 
remove from the people’s love ; nor had any poet arisen, whose song was so agree- 
able to the world as his own. Regarding the composition of this poem, he says, 
‘{ had read a great deal, and heard more, concerning that romantic country, 
where I was in the habit of spending some time every autumn ; and the scenery 
of Loch Katrine was connected with the recollection of many a dear friend and 
merry expedition of former days. A lady to whom 1 was nearly related, and 
with whom I lived during her whole life, on the most brotheriy termsof affection, 
was residing with me at the time when the work was in progress, and used to 
ask me what 1 could possibly do, to rise so early in the morning, (that happening 
to be the most convenient time to me for composition). At last, I told her the 
subject of my meditations; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection ex- 
pressed in her reply. ‘Do not be sorash,’ she said,‘ my dearest cousin. You 
are already popular—more so, perhaps, than you yourself will believe, or than I 
can even hirly allow to your merits. You stand high; do not rashly attempt to 
climb higher, and incur the risk of a fall; for depend upon it,a favorite will not 
even be allowed to stumble with impunity.’ 1 replied to this affectionate expos- 
tulation, in the words of Montrose, 

“ Tle either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


If| fail, I said, it is a sign I ought never to have succeeded, and I will write 
prose for life : you shall see no change in my temper, nor shall I eat a single meal 
the worse. But if I succeed, 


“ Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather an’ a 


2” 


If | remember right, the critics were pretty unaminous in their commendation® 
of the ‘ Lady of the Lake ;’ but such was the popularity of the poet, that the pub” 
lic may be fairly said to have taken up the matter for themselves, regardless of 
the admonition of the learned, or the colder cautions of critics. [t has many 
and various beauties: the retreat of Ellen Douglas in her Bower in the 
Loch Katrine isle, may be read any time along with the fine retreat of Er- 
inia in Tasso ; the rising of the Clans at the signal of the Fiery Cross, is more 
poetic than any arousal by message or by trumpet; the highland ambush rising 
at the signal of Roderick Dhu, and then disappearing at a wave of his hand; the 
single combat between the Chief and Fitz-James, and the ‘ chains and warders 
for the Greme’ scene at the conclusion, are all in the truest spirit of chivalry 
and heroism. 

Scott had other pursuits which he set as much store by as poetry ; indeed, 
he generally wished us to understand, that he was not an over-zealous worship- 
per of the muse—one who sometimes paid her a visit, rather than belonged to 
her household. He resolved to avoid living upon the bounty, ashe refused to 
wear the livery, of her Parnassian ladyship ; and he was right in this; for her 
bounty, as some of our best poets, were they living, could safely affirm, is seldom 
equal to the purposes of life ; in short, he resolved to make literature a staff 
and not acrutch. It followed, therefore, that literary men were not alone to be 
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his friends and companions. ‘ It was my first resolution,’ he says, ‘to keep as 
far as was in my power, abreast of society, continuing to maintain my place in 
general company, without yielding to the very natural temptation of narrowing 
myself to what is called literary society. By doing so, I imagined I should es. 
cape the besetting sin of listening to language, which, from one motive or other, 
ascribes a very undue degree of consequence to literary pursuits, as if they were, 
indeed, the business, rather than the amusement of life.’ The world is always 
willing enough to think lightly of intellectual works, and it is not perhaps very 
becoming in one who owed his fame and importance to these matters, which he 
calls ‘amusements,’ to help the world to pull them down. Literary men form 
a portion of society, and their productions are a matter of trade like any other 
commodity ; they are at least, therefore, entitled to be ranked with those who 
not only embellish life, but perform some of its business. Among other things, 
the poet prided himself not a little on his services in a squadron of volunteer cay. 
alry, ata time when thousands, and hundreds of thousands, appeared on horse or 
on foot,— when Pitt, to use the poet’s own language— 


Armed the freeman’s hand to guard the freeman’s laws. 


‘ My services,’ he says, ‘ were found useful in assisting to maintain the disci- 
pline of the corps, being the point on which their constitution rendered them 
most amenable to military criticism. My attention to the corps took up a good 
deal of time ; and while it occupied many of the happiest hours of my life, it fur- 
nished an additional reason for my. reluctance again to encounter the severe 
course of study, indispensable to success in the juridical profession.’ These | 
consider as not one traits in the life of this illustrious person : one is 
amused to think, how useful the poet of ‘Marmion’ appeared in his own eyes, 


riding out to the Links of Leith, marshalling the equestrian heroes of the year 
of grace 1810, and how pleased he was, to think that he could sit in his saddle, 
and shake his sword in the sun as well as the best of the band. 

Between the appearance of the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ and ‘ Rokeby,’ three years 
elapsed, and these were dedicated to other matters than verse. Of Ashiesteel, 


he was but the tenant ; and it was his wish to become the proprietor of some 
fair and pleasant spot, where he could build a house according to his own no- 
tions, plan an orchard and garden in keeping with his own fancy. He found 
the place which he wanted in Abbotsford, six or seven miles farther down the 
Tweed. ‘Jt did not,’ said Scott,‘ pessess the romantic character of Ashiesteel, 
my former residence ; but it had a stretch of meadow-land along the river, and 
possessed, in the phrase of the landscape gardener, ‘ considerable capabilities.’ 
Above all, the land was my own. It had been an early wish of mine, to connect 
myself with my mother earth, and prosecute those experiments, by which a spe- 
cies of creative power is exercised over the face of nature.’ He wisned too, he 
said. to be able to take the quaint counsel of the old writer, who advised his 
friend, for healtli’s sake, to take a walk of a mile or two before breakfast, and, if 
possible, to doit on his own land. The house of Abbotsford—called by a travel- 
ling Frenchman, a Romance in stone and lime, and by the poet himself a dream- 
like mansion—is in a sort of castellated gothic style, and stands closely embow- 
ered in woods of its great owner's own planting ; the library contains many rare 
and valuable works ; the armory, many arms which belonged to heroes, or oth- 
erwise remarkable men ; nor is painting or sculpture wanting to add the charms 
of art to the beauty of the place. There is beauty without, and plenty of accom- 
modation within. The Tweed runs broad and fair past the walls ; the Cowden- 
knowes may be seen from the turrets; the Eildon Hills cloven in three, by the 
magic of old Michael, tower up so stately and high, that they almost overlook the 
house ; the Huntley Burn, where True Thomas had his adventure with the Fairy 
Queen, and the magnificent ruins of Melrose Abbey, are in the neighborhood ; 
and on the whole, 
It is, I ween, a lovely spot of ground. 

Having built his house, planted his lands, and laid out his garden—all of 
which he superintended himself, and was, I have been told, somewhat difficult 
to please, he turned his attention to verse once more, and in the year 1813 an- 
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nounced ‘ Rokeby.’ Public expectation was raised very high ; and Scott had 
yet to prove that his old works might be the greatest rivals his new had to en- 
counter. The story of ‘ Rokeby ’ is not so well told asthat of the ‘The Lady of 
the Lake ;’ it has not such stirring truinpet-tongued chapters as ‘ Marmion,’ nor 
has it so much tranquil grace as may be found in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel “g 
neither are his English Buccaneers so captivating as his Highland Chiefs; yet, 
it is a noble poem, abounding with spirit and originality. I am disposed to think 
the characters of Bertram Risinghame, and the Knave-Minstrel, are superior to 
any other which the poet had yet drawn; they more than approach the heroes of 
the Waverley Novels. On the day of publication, I met the Editor of a London 
Journal with the volume under his arm, and inquired how he liked it; he gave 
his shoulders a shrug, and said, ‘So, so !—a better kind of ballad-style !—a better 
kind of ballad-style:’ A light and sarcastic poem by Moore, makes one lady 
ask another, 

Pray have you got Rokeby ?—for I hie got mine— 

The mail-cvach edition, prodigiously fine. 

Booksellers, it seems, had found it prefitable to hurry the volume from Edin- 
burgh by the mail-coach. 

When Scott was writing ‘ Rokeby,’ another subject, he says, presented itself— 
this was the adventures of the Bruce, as related in the ‘ Lord of the Isles... He 
now took up the Scottish story ; finished and produced it to the world: it was 
not even so warmly welcomed as‘ Rokeby.’ The author found out the error 
which he had committed: ‘I could hardly,’ he says, ‘have chosen a subject 
more popular in Scotland, than anything connected with the Bruce’s history, 
unless I had attempted that of Wallace ; but I am decidedly of opinion, that a 
yopular or what is called a taking title, though well qualified te ensure the pub- 
ishers against loss, is rather apt to be hazardous than otherwise to the reputa- 
tion of the author. He who aitempts a subject of distinguished popularity, has 
not the privilege of awakening the enthusiasm of his audience ; on the contrary, 
it is already awakened, and glows, it may be, more ardently than that of the au- 
thor himself,’ The author seems to be of the same opinion as the world, respect- 
ing this poem; yet it would be difficult to show in what it is inferior to the best. 
There is the same fire and impetuosity of diction and narrative, and a higher he- 
roic dignity of character than in any of the other poems. The two Bruces are 
drawn with fine historical skill ; the death of the page is one of the most touch- 
ing episodes ever written ; the voyage from Arran Isle, under the influence of 
the supernatural light, is sublime in an eminent degree ; and the Battle of Ban- 
nockburn may almost vie with that of Flodden. It is inferior, because it is not 
better: the world is not satisfied with an author unless he be continually surpass- 
ing himself. ‘The sale of fifteen thousand copies,’ says Scott, ‘enabled the au- 
thor to retreat from the field with the honors of war.’ 

I may class the ‘ Don Roderick,’ and ‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ and ‘ Harold 
the Dauntless,’ together ; not because they have any resemblance to each other, 
but [ consider them as inferior: works in conception and execution, and not quite 
worthy of being named with the five noble romances which preceded them. 
‘Jon Roderick ’ was sharply handled by the critics ; it did not suit with the aim 
ofthe poem, which was to arouse the spirit of resistance against an usurper in 
Spain and Portugal, to describe repulse and defeat. Had the poet related the 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, he would have destroyed the unity as well 
as the propriety of his poem. The chief faultof the work was the strange long 
step which the author tuok, from the daysof King Roderick to those of Lord 
Wellington ; the olden times mingled ungracefully with latter events; the story 
seemed like a creature with a broken back—the extremities were living, but there 
was no healthy or muscular connexion. ‘ The Bridal of Triermain,’ and ‘ Harold 
the Dauntless,’ require no lengthened examination ; they were chiefly remark- 
able for the vigorous images which they gave, particularly the latter, of times 
which we have no sympathy in, and for being published anonymously. There 
was something of an imitation, it seems, attempted in the ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ 
of the manner of William Erskine, ‘ As he was more than suspected,’ says Scott, 
‘ofa taste for poetry, and as I took care in several places to mix something which 
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might resemble my friend's feeling and manner, the train easily caught, and two 
large editions were sold.’ Scott, in other words, perceived that his poems were 
not selling in tens of thousands as formerly ; he was, therefore, desirous of trying 
whose fault it was: the moderate sale of “The Bridal of Triermain,’ and the far 
more moderate sale of ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ showed him, that either a change 
had happened in the public taste, or that readers had found another entertainer 
who varied the cheer, and gave them, as it were, a pleasant dessert after his sub- 
stantial dniners. 

In one of his late introductions, Sir Walter seeks to account for the failure of 
these poems. ‘The manner or style (he observes) which by its novelty attracted 
the public in an usual degree, had now, after having been so long before them, 
begun to lose its charms. For this there was no remedy: the harmony became 
tiresome and ordinary, and both the original inventor and his invention must have 
fallen into contempt, if he had not found out another road to public favor.’ He 
also attributes the decline of his poetic popularity to the imitations of his irregular 
measure and manner by other poets, to whom he had taught the trick of fence, 
and who could handle their weapon nearly or quite as well as himself. ‘ Besides 
all this (he observed), a mighty and unexpected rival was advancing on the 
stage—a rival not in poetical powers only, but in attracting popularity, in which 
the present writer* had preceded better men than himself. The reader will 
see that Byron is here meant, who, after a little vatilation of no great promise, 
now appeared as aserious candidate in the first canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ There 
was a depth in his thought, an eager abundance in his diction, which argued ful! 
confidence in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt himself possessed.’ 

Had Lord Byron preceded Scott, the novelty of his style, and the influence of 
his far-fetched subjects, would have worn off, and Sir Walter, with his romantic 
epics, might have taken the wind out of his Lordship’s.sails in the midst of his 


voyage. Byron added the advantages of a traveller, who had strange stories to 


tell about Turks bearded like the pard, and maritime desperadoes who infested 
the ruined temples of the land where Sappho died and Homer sung, to the attrae- 
tions of a poetry singularly bold and original: he was also considered as a young 


man who had been ‘ rated on the Rialto’ most ungenerously by one of those 
critical pests who have much wit and little understanding ; and moreover, had 
the farther merit of being a Lord, and reckoned something wildish among the 
softer part of the titled population. Against these manifold charms Scott had 
nothing to offer but what he had offered already, and [ think he acted wisely in 
retiring from the contest: to say the truth, he had continued it as long as the 
combat was not desperate. There was something of a mystery about Lord Byron, 
as well as about all the characters which he drew, and which the public, always 
a-gape for novelties, sought in vain to penetrate ; his poems came, therefore, 
like adevilled fowl, or a curried lark, orany other of those spiced dishes by which 
that arch sorcerer the cook renews 2 man’s appetite after he has been gorged 
like a boa-constrictor. 1 may add to all this, that the age had been particularly 
prolific of poets and poetry: in truth, the land was deluged with verse, and. much 
of it of a high order ; and asthe island, for these hundred years, has not much 
encouraged works of imagination, there was scarcely room for two great manu- 
facturers of epic song. 

Scott was believed to be at work on a new poem, when the world was suddenly 
astonished at the appearance ofa warrior in the lists of literary adventure, who, 
like the Black Knight in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ chose not only to fight with his beaver down, 
but refused to raise it and show himself, when he had overcome all opponents. 
This was the author of Waverley. Many, itis true, were quite satisfied who the 
magician was, who wrought these marvels, though he continued invisible amid 
the circle where he performed his enchantments. In ten thousand whispers, it 
was stated to be Scott: one remembered a story, which he related to the poet, 
now wrought into Waverley ; another hed told him a curious sally of wit, and 
here it was embalmed for ever and ever ; while others, had helped him to incidents 
equally strange and extraordinary. Another class were content to point out the 
quarry and the grove ,where he had foand stone and timber, for the new gods of 
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ublic idolatry. Some, however, were heard to argue against the probability of 
Sir Walter being the author, because, said they, ‘ Waverley ’ followed too close 
upon the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ to be the offspring of the same hand; nay, when 
one of these positive gentlemen insisted that it was noteven a Scotchman who 
wrote the novel, 2nd his friend pointed out touches of character, which required 
along residence in the north to master, he smartly answered, ‘ Not at all neces- 
sary, Sir, to go to Scotland to study the character—did Milton go to Hell to study 
devils? 

The orgin of these magnificent fictions is curious. ‘Inthe year 1805,’ says 
Scott, ‘I threw together about one-third part of the first volume of Waverley. 
It wasadvertised to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, under the 
name of ‘ Waverley; or, ’Tis fifty years since,’ a title afterwards altered to 
‘'Tis sixty years since,’ that the actual date of publication might correspond 
with the period in which the scene was laid. Having proceeded as far, I think, 
as the seventh chapter, 1 showed my work to a critical friend, whose opinion 
was unfavorable; and having then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to 
risk the loss of it by attempting a new style of composition. I therefore threw 
aside the work 1 had commenced, without either reluctance or remonstrance. 
This portion of the manuscript was laid aside in the draw of an old writing-desk, 
which on my first coming to Abbotsford in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret, 
and entirely forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes turned my thoughts to the 
continuation of the romance, yet, as I could not find what I had already written, 
and was too indolent to attempt to write it anew from memory, | as often laid aside 
all thoughts of that nature.’ Still the subject had hold of his fancy, and it was 
with no smali pleasure that he discovered accidentally, whilst seeking for fish- 
ing tackle for a friend, the long-lost manuscript: he thought, he said, without 
being so presumptuous as to hope toemulate the rich humor, pathetic tenderness 
and admirable tact of his friend Miss Edgeworth, that he migh’, be able to do 
something for Scotland, like what that lady had accomplished {or Jreland; and 
he hoped to make up for want of talent, by his knowledge of the land and the 
people. A conclusion which he wrote for Strutt’s ‘ Queen-Hoo-Hall’ had also, 
is seems, a share in this new inspiration. In truth, Scott appears willing to im- 
pute these romances to any cause save the true one—namely,a burning desire for 
higher fame, and a wish to soothe down the spirit within him, which raged like 
achained demon, till tranquillized by a fresh work. 

When Napoleon escaped alone from Elba, and appeared at Paris with a hun- 
dred thousand men at his back, the world was scarcely more confounded, than 
the people of Britain were, when Waverley burst out upon them. The more 
learned and critical portion of the country did not seem to relish it much at first ; 
and | heard a gentleman aflirm, who is now loud in its praise, that the only hu- 
morous passage in ‘ Waverley,’ is where Mrs. Macleary cries out to the Baron of 
Bradwardine and Balmawhapple, ‘ Willye fight, Sirs, ina poor widow’s house, 
and sae muckle gude lea land in the country?’ Nay, Hazlitt, of whom I hoped 
better things, assured me that he had not read any of the Waverley Novels till 
Rob Roy caine out, when he found that he could no longer carry on conversation 
without quoting or alluding to them. Critics examined the work by rule, and 
finding that all the parts were not proportioned to a sort of epic scale, which 
serves them instead of natural good judgment, pronounced it defective, while the 
less learned portion of the community, who consider all excellent which delights 
then, admitted Waverley to their bosoms at once. It was no diflicult matter to 
perceive the high qualities of the work. The scenes on which he displayed his 
drainatis persone, were the mountain and the flood: the characters which he 
introduced were generally of a poetic or heroic order ; the incidents which he 
related, had the double charm of a domestic and public interest, and the whole 
was grouped and thrown together with singular freedomand truth. The Baron 
of Bradwardine, Fergus Mac Ivor, Colonel Talbot, Madame Nosebag, Duncan 
Macwheeble, Davie Gellattly, Donald Bean Lean, and gifted Gilfillan, seem all 
personal acquaintances: we never think of them as airy abstractions. ‘ | have 
seldom felt more satisfaction, says Sir Walter,‘ than when, returning from a 
pleasure voyage, I found‘ Waverley’ in the zenith of popularity, and public 
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curiosity in full cry after the name of the author.’ To preserve thei incognito, 
Ballantyne had the original manuscript transcribed ; the corrections by Scott 
were copied by his friend, for the printers, and so the work went on; nor was 
there a sinvle instance of faithlessness on the part of those who, from their situa- 
tion, possessed themselves of the secret. 

The public admiration was nothing abated about ‘ Waverley,’ when ‘ Guy Man- 
nering’ made its appearance. The characters were ofa different stamp—the 
story was of a domestic nature—and the true heroes and heroines were shepherds, 
and gipsies, and smugglers. The country claimed Andrew Dinmont, Dirk 
Hattraick, Sheriff Pleydell, and Meg Merrilies, as familiar acquaintances ; they 
had hunted and fought with the first—dealt with the second—played at high 
jinks, or taken downa deposition with the third—or bought horn spoons and had 
their fortune told by the fourth ;—nay, they knew Gilbert Glossin himself; had 
partaken of ale and toasted cake at Mrs. Macandlish’s; and were certain as the 
sun shone of having heard the story of the birth of young Bertram from Jock 
Jabos, as he drove them in a post-chaise along the wild roads of Galloway. 
Many a fair sheet has been printed on the subject of the prototype of Meg Mer- 
rilies ; and the author himself relates the story of a gipsy wife who riv: illed Meg 
herself in generosity. I think I see something like the outward woman of the 
Galwegian sibyl in the beggar woman of Wordsworth : 

Her skin was of Ecypiian brown ; 
Ilaughty as if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distanee thrown, 
She towered—fit person for a queen 
To head those ancient Amazonian files, 
Or ruling bandit’s wife among the Grecian isles. 


It isa note-worthy matter, that while Scott was pouring out romance afler 
romance, Lord Byron was pouring out poem after poem: the prose of the one 
and the poetry of the other were so popular, and at the same time so excellent, 
that no other author could obtain a hearing, It was also curious to remark, that 
as Byron had certainly beaten Scott by song, so as assuredly Scott was vanquish- 


ing his Lordship by prose ; for I think no one will contend, that the poems of 
the one were ever so popular with all ranks as the novels of the other. The 
title of ‘ The Antiquary * puzzled the public a little when announced ; and | am not 
sure that it was so general a favorite at first as it became afterwards, when the fever 
of a first perusal was over, and a second reading and reflection came. The An- 
tiquary himself, the Mucklebackets, and Edie Ochiltree e, are all masterly originals: 
there is less bustle and less action than in ‘ Waverley ;’ but there is the same 
living life, the same truth of nature, and now and then something more lofty 
and sublime than aught the author had hitherto done. The scene in whieb 
Miss Wardour is rescued from the tide, and more particularly the chanting of 
the ballad of the Harlaw by the Mucklebacket hag, are without a parallel in the 
janguage, unless the latter may be matched with that terrific scene in ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ where Morton is condemned to death by the Cameronians, and Hab- 
bakuk Mucklewrath anticipates the hour of execution by setting forward the 
clock. 

To conceal the hand that penned so rapidly these charming fictions, Scott still 


openly kept the field as an author, and not only wrote a poem on the battle of 


Waterloo, but a prose account of that memorable strife, which far excels the 
description he afterwards inserted in his ¢ Life of Napoleon.’ The poem, though 
full of the whirlwind of battle, and vivid and animated in an extreme degree, 
met with a sharp reception from the critics ;—not so Paul's prose relation, which, 
coming without a name, and evidently the work of one who had made inquiries 
among ; the chief officers.and mastered all the incidents and localities of W aterloo, 
was greeted with much cheering and many welcomes. During this busy period 
all writers seemed busy save Scott ;—to those friends who visited him he was 
seldom invisible. He performed the duties of a friend to his friends—of a father 
to his children—of a master to his household—and of a sheriff to the county— 
soothing differences and healing discord ; and did not at all appear oppressed 
with these duties : he still was at leisure, and found time to arrange and publish 
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the Poems of Anna Seward, the Life and Works of Swift, Lord Somers’ Tracts, 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, and the Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland. All this strengthened the arguments of those—and they were many— 
who refused to believe that he was the author of the Waverley Novels. Several 
persons, to whom, either in seriousness or derision, they were attributed, put on 
a look of reserve and mystery, and talked inthe manner of men embarrassed by 
asecret, of which they dread the discovery. All this must have been amusing 
in a high degree to such a man as Scott, who had an eye and an ear for the ridic- 
ulous, and could enjoy the absurdities of his friends and acquaintances without 
seeming moved. 

It was a new pleasure to the tourist, in the enjoyment of the scenery of the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ the ‘ Lord of the Isles, and‘ Waverley,’ tohave ‘ Rob 
Roy’ put into their hands. With his foot once more on the heather, and the 
bonnet on his brow, the author seemed inspired with fresh spirit; Rob Roy him- 
self, Bailie Jarvie, Andrew Fairservice, the Dougal creature, and the Osbaldistones, 
one and all, were welcomed as additions to the great national stock of imaginary 
characters. One of the charms of the work was Diana Vernon, the heath-tlower 
of Cheviot: her extreme loveliness—her singular boldness and freedom of char- 
acter—her wit and her inimitable playfulness—and, more than all, her fine sense 
and warmth of heart captivated even critics, who could not help confessing that, 
tpough she had too much boldness of manner, she was the sweetest and best of all 
the author’s female creations. Iremember, after her appearance on horseback, 
all our London ladies, who could trust themselves off their feet, turned equestrians, 
and the drives and roads were filled with trotting and galloping Dianas. 

‘Old Mortality ’ followed ‘ Rob Roy.’ There is perhaps finer discrimination 
of character in it than in any of its companions: the author felt that he had a 
difficult game to play : the Cameronians still existed as a body, with many old 
prejudices, and were likely to resent any deviation from historic accuracy ; and, 
what was still more important, the whole body of Presbyterians, though disliking 
the exclusive tenets of Cameron and Cargill, believed them right in resisting per- 
secution; in fact, they look upon the battles of Airds-Moss and Bothwell Brigg, 
as fought in the great cause of Calvinisin against Lutheranism; and are disposed 
to be touchy, whenever such matters are otherwise than gently handled. When 
1 add to all this, that Scott himself was a member of the suffering remnant of the 
episcopal church, and was consequently considered as no great lover of those who 
preferred to drink at the well-spring of Calvin, I have said enough to show, that 
a story, which involved the characters of the chief leaders, was likely to be keenly 
and even curiously examined. He has, however, delineated the characters of 
Burley on the one side, and of Claverhouse on the other, with wonderful life and 
truth ;—both shedders of blood without mercy or remorse, at the call of mistaken 
honor, or misunderstood religion : both eminently brave and skilful ;—one fighting 
for princes, who merited no such support—and the other for a party who after- 
wards disowned him; and both perishing according to character—Burley in a 
bloody, but obscure skirmish, and the fiery Graeme in a stern battle, with the 
sound of victory in his ear. Lord Evandale and Morton represent the more gen- 
erous and amiable qualities of the factions; while Niel Blane stands between 
both,and decants his ale, and plays on the pipes to either. Poor meek and gen- 
erous Bessy Maclure qualifies the more fiery and eloquent Mause Headrigg, and 
Jenny Denison and the gallant Cuddie keep up an image of true love and domes- 
tic attachment, seasoned with matchless humor and naiveté and _ selfishness 
The figure of that intrepid preacher, Macbriar, is ever before us, when we think 
of sermons in the fields; and the eloquent madness of Habbakuk Mucklewrath 
rings frequently in our ears. The Cameronians were not at all offended at the 
notice taken of their leaders, and the sentiments imputed to them: they recog- 
nized the perfect truth of the picture, and rejoiced that they had found an histor: 
an to bidthem live and not die. The wild scene where Burley maintained his 
imaginary combat with Satan, is Creehope Linn, near Dumfries. Sir Walter in- 
formed me, that he was a visitor ofthe Linn in his youth, when one of his broth- 
ers was at Wallace Hall school; and that the meal chambers, which the busy 
stream had fashioned out of the freestone rocks, and in which the persecuted 
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Covenanters found refuge, were quite familiar to him. The wandering Inscrip- 


tion Cutter was also a native of the same parish ; and the old kirkyard of Dal-’ 


garnock, beautifully situated on Nithside, is the place of the imaginary inter. 
view between him and the author. I may also add, that part of the narrative 
was colored by a long conversation which Sir Walter held with an Annandale 
Johnstone, on the subject of free will, effectual calling, and predestination, 

{t is supposed that the complaints which some captious Presbyterians made re. 
garding the injustice done to the Covenanters in ‘ Old Mortality,’ induced Scott 
te resume the subject in his next great work, the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ and 
show, in the family of the Deans, the softened features of the sect. Douce David 
is certainly a most delightful oddity : his disputeson the great litigated point of 
patronage with Duncan Knockdunder, whose notions were not at all scriptural; 
and his various counsellings concerning rotations of crops, with poor widow 
Butler, are alike excellent. But with his daughters, by different spouses, and 
with Madge Wildfire, the interest of the fiction abides. Jeanie Deans is copied 
from a young woman of humble degree in Dumfriesshire, who obtained the 
queen’s pardon for an erring sister by her own eloquent intercession ; in token 
of which, it was one of the ast acts of Sir Walter’s life, to erect a monument to 
her memory in Irongray kirkyard ;—and Madge Wildfire is little more than a 
faithful delineation of poor Peggy Macdonald, who went mad about a natural 
child, and wandered through Dumfries and Galloway singing snatches of old 
songs, uttering quaint witty sayings, and drawing the characters of al] who an- 
noyed her with words of aquafortis rather than of honey : moreover, she was 
usually known by the name of Mrs. Cazey, from frequently singing a song of 
that name ; but those who wished to be well with her called her Margarett Mac- 
donald. She wasa tall slim person, with a Roman nose, and a look, in her lucid 
hours, beaming with sense and wit. To take a heroine out of a prison, and se- 
lect characters from among cow-feeders and smugglers, was a bold step; and 
over such materials no one could have triumphed but Scott. 

It was thought the author wished to show that high life had its miseries too, 
when he wrote the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ There isan air of sadness shed 
largely over this whole composition : though we dislike the touchy haughtiness 
of Ravenswood, we give him our sympathy largely, as the last of his race, and 
one whose fate has been settled by prophecy before, as the witch-wife said, ‘ the 
sark gaed o'er his head.’ There isa poetic, a tragic grandeur about the romance, 
which lifts it high into the regions of imagination : the approaching fate of the 
Master is shadowed out in almost every page ; the croaking of the old crones ; 
the conversation with John Mortsheugh,—it is needless to particularize more— 
all indicate coming destruction. With the exception of ‘ Kenilworth,’ it is the 
most melancholy of all the works of Scott. The scene is laid on property belong- 
ing to the family of Hall; and [ was present when Captain Basil Hall purchased 
sixty-one pages of the original manuscript for fourteen guineas: it is generally 
known that the outline of the story is true: and that this great domestic tragedy 
was wroughtina family of respectability and name. The ‘ Legend of Montrose’ 
accompanied the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ and is chiefly remarkable for the 
character of Sir Dugald Dalgetty, whose exact resemblance to the Scottish chiefs 
—the Leslies, Hamiltons, Ramsays, Munros, and Cunninghams, who led the 
seven thousand Scottish warriors under Gustavus Adolphus—I would not have 
any one to assert, unless they can bring forward better proof of the fact than 
what I think my illustrious friend had to offer. The truth is, these men were 


mostly religious enthusiasts; and though there were some among them,—one of 


the Ramsays, for instance,—who thought of earthly state and dignity a little too 
much,-—they were a high-souled and chivalrous band, who prayed and fought 
till they saw freedom of conscience restored to the whole of Germany. We 
have no other quarrel with Sir Dugald : we like his eternal speeches about Gus- 
tavus—-the pleasing glimpses which he gives us of foreign service—his quaint 
pedantry—his bravery, ruled by the amount of pay—and, above all, his behavior 
in the dungeon, when he escapes from his fetters, and leaves Maccullamore in 
his stead. We like him too when the ball penetrates his thigh, and he exclaims, 
‘I always toldthe great Gustavus that taslets should be made musket proof!’ 
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And we like him too that he is willing to be executed, rather than enter upon a 
new —— for a year, with a week of the old one to run: he was a milita- 
ry moralist. 

The first time that I had the happiness of being introduced to the author of 
Waverley, was soon after the publication of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ when he came to London, 
and the king made him Sir Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, Baronet. This was in 
the early part of the year 1820. Ihad seen him in Edinburgh in the year of 
Marmicn’s appearance, and, to tell the truth, | went there almost on purpose to 
seehim. He lived then in North Castle Street; he was full cheeked and fair 
to look upon ; walked with aslight halt, and seemed in every respect one of the 
most powerful men of the North. He wasmuch changed when | met him again 
in London ; his face was grown thin, his brow wrinkled, and his hair grey ; 
during the period of the composition of ‘Ivanhoe,’ a grievous illness attacked 
him, which brought him nigh the grave, and he was not even then quite recover- 
ed. It was during those days of suffering, that his neighbor, Lord Buchan, 
waited, it is said, on Lady Scott, and after talking of the light which was too 
soon to be removed from the land, begged her to intercede with her illustrious 
husband, to do him the honor of being buried in Dryburgh. ‘The place,’ said 
the Earl, ‘is very beautiful—just such a place as the poet loves, and as he has 
a fine taste that way, he is sure of being gratified with my offer.’ Scott, it is 
reported, smiled when this was told him, and good-humoredly promised to give 
Lord Buchan the refusal, since he seemed so solicitous : the vain Lord was laid 
in Dryburgh Churchyard first, and his illustrious neighbor has followed. ‘The 
owners of Abbotsford and Dryburgh, I have heard, conversed upon all subjects, 
save one—namely, the death of the Duke of Clarence : his lordship averred, that 
his ancestor killed the Prince, at Beauge, with a truncheon: Scott knew that 
his own ancestor Sir Allan Swinton slew him by a stroke of his spear in the 
face. 

When | went to Sir Walter's residence in Piccadilly, 1 had much of the same 
palpitation of heart which Boswell experienced when introduced to Johnson : 
he welcomed me with both hands, and with such kind and complimentary 
words, that confusion and fear alike fled. He turned the conversation upon song, 
and said, he had long wished to know me, on account of some songs which wefe 
reckoned old, but which he was assured were mine; ‘ At all events,’ said he, 
‘they are not old—they are far too good to be old: I dare say you know what 
songs | mean.’ I was now much embarrassed; I neither owned the songs nor 
denied them, but said, I hoped to see him soon again, for that, if he were willin 
to sit, my friend, Mr. Chantrey, was anxious to make his bust—as a sathotew + | 
to preserve in his collection, of the Author of ‘ Marmion.’ To this he consented. 
While Sir Walter remained in London, we had several conversations, and I 
was glad to see that he was sometimes pleased with what I said, as well as with 
what | did. So much was he sought after while he sat to Chantrey, that stran- 
gers begged leave to stand in the sculptor’s galleries, to see him as he went in 
and out. The bust was at last finished in marble; the sculptor labored most 
anxiously, and I never saw him work more successfully: in one long sitting of 
three hours he chiselled the whole face over, communicating to it the grave 
humor and comic penetration for which the original was so remarkable. This 
fine work is now in Abbotsford, with an inscription, saying, it is a present to Sir 
Walter Scott from Francis Chantrey :—I hope it will never be elsewhere. 

One morning Chantrey asked me how I liked ‘Ivanhoe ;’ IJ said, the descrip- 
tions were admirable, and that the narrative flowed on ina full stream, but 
thought in individual portraiture it wes not equal to those romances where the 
author had his foot on Scottish ground. ‘ You speak like a Scotchman,’ said 
Chantrey : ‘I must speak like an Englishman : the scenery is just, and the char- 
acters in keeping: [ know every inch of the ground where the tournament was 
held—where Front de Beut’s castle stood, and even where that pious priest the 
Curtal Friar had his cell by the blessed well of St. Dunstan’s—what Rob Roy is 
to you, Ivanhoe is to me.’ Sir Walter smiled; he neither shunned the subject 
nor seemed desirous to discuss it: I remarked, however, that he did not praise 
the novels, and this exactly agreed with a review of ‘Old Mortality,’ which ap- 
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peared in the Quarterly, written, as I have good reason to know, by the hand of 
Scott himself. This was at the urgent desire of the editor, who probably thought 
to detect the real writer of the romances by this stratagem : he contrived to pen 
areview which contains much collateral illustration, and little or no criticism, 
The nearest approach to admission, that | ever heard him make, was once when 
I was describing to him a sort of wandering mendicant, who declared he earned 
his bread and clothes by telling queer stories—he said, with a laugh,‘ O Allan, 
don’t abuse God’s gifts—we live by telling queer stories ourselves.’ When he 
dined with the King, one of the company asked him,‘ was he not the author 
of the Waverly Novels?’ Sir Walter who had made up his mind against all 
such emergencies, eluded the question. 

He spoke of my pursuits and prospects in life with interest and feeling ; and 
of my attempts in prose and verse, in a way which showed that he had read 
them ; and inquired what I was doing with my pen: I said I was collecting into 
four volumes the Songs of Scotland—such as were most remarkable for poetic 
feeling—for their humor or their pictures of manners. ‘I can help you,’ he 
said, ‘ to something old—did you ever hear the old song sung, which says— 


‘There dwelt a man into the west, 
And O, gin he was cruel, 

For on his bridal night at een, 
He sat upan’ grat for gruel; 

They brought to him a good sheep-head, 
A bason, and a iowel: 

Gar take thae whim-whams far frae me, 
I winna want my gruel.’ 


After having dictated several other curious old verses, he said,‘ But you 
ought to write something original. There’s the ‘Mermaid of Galloway ;’ you 
might make that into a dramatic piece with songs, and try iton the stage.’ | an- 
swered, ‘ But what shall I do with her tail ?}—‘ ‘The tail, indeed,’ said he—and 
laughed. I wished I had followed his advice; the subject is a fine one, and 
much according to my own fancy, and with regard to the scaly train, a Mermaid 
has no more right to such an encumbrance, than the Devil has to horns and hoofs 
I said, that | had made the resemblance of a drama, and if he would look at it, 
it would be kind: he not only looked at ‘Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,’ but wrote 
me a letter respecting it, in which he says, 

‘I have perused twice, my dear Allan, your interesting manuscript, and that 
with no little interest.. Many parts ofthe poetry are eminently beautiful, though 
I fear the great length of the piece, and some obscurity of the plot, would render 
it unfit for dramatic representation. There is also a fine tone of supernatural 
action and impulse spread over the whole work, which, 1 think, a common 
audience would not be likely to adopt or comprehend: though | own on me it 
has a very powerful effect. Speaking of dramatic composition in general, | think 
it is almost essential (though the rule be most difficult in practice) that the plot 
or business of the piece should advance with every line that is spoken. The fact 
is, the drama is addressed chiefly to the eyes; and as much as can be by any 
possibility represented on the stage, should neither be told nor described. Of 
the miscellaneous part ofa large audience, many do not understand, and many 
cannot hear either narrative or description, but are solely intent upon the action 
exhibited. [tis, I conceive, for this reason, that very bad plays, written by 
performers themselves, often contrive to get through, and not without applause ; 
while others immeasurably superior, in point of poetical merit, fail merely be- 
cause the author is not sufliciently possessed of the trick of the scene, or enough 
aware of the importance of a maxim pronounced by no less a performer than 
Punch himself--at least he was the last authority from whom [ heard it-—Push 
on, keep moving ! Now, in your dramatic effort, the interest not only stands 
still, but sometimes retrogrades. It contains, notwithstanding, many passages 
of eminent beauty; many specimens of most interesting dialogue, and on the 
whole, if it is not fitted forthe modern stage, [ am not sure that its very imper- 
fections do not render it more fit for the closet, for we certainly do not read with 
the greatest pleasure those plays which act best. 

‘ If, however, you should at any time wish to become a candidate for dramatic 
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‘aurels, I would advise you, in the first place, to consult some professional person 
f judgment and taste. 1 should regard friend Terry as an excellent Mentor, 
and I believe he would concur with me in recommending, that at least one-third 
of the drama be retrenched, that the plot should be rendered simple, and the mo- 
tives more obvious ; and I think the powerful language, and many of the situa- 
tions, might have their full effect upon the audience. J am uncertain if ] have 
made myself sufficiently understood :—but I would say, for example, that it is ill 
explained by what means Comyn and his gang, who land as shipwrecked men, 
become at once possessed of the old lord's domains, merely by killing and taking 
possession. 1am aware of what you mean, namely, that being attached to the 
then rulers, he is supported in his ill-acquised power by theirauthority. But this 
is imperfectly brought out, and escaped me at the firstreading. The superstitious 
motives also, which induced the shepherds to delay their vengeance, are not 
likely to be intelligible to the generality of the hearers. It would seem more 
probable that the young Baron should have led his faithful vassals to avenge the 
death of his parents ; and it has escaped me what prevents him from taking this 
direct and natural course. Besides, it is, | believe, a rule, and it seems a good 
one, that one single interest, to which every other is subordinate, should occupy 
the whole play, each separate object having just the effect of a milldam, sluicing 
off a certain portion of the interest and sympathy, which should move on with 
increasing fervor and rapidity to the catastrophe. Now, in your work, there 
are several divided points of interest—there is the murder of the old Baron— 
the escape of his wife—that of his son—the loss ofhis bride—the villanous ar- 
tifices of Comyn to possess himself of her person, and finally the fall of Comyn, 
and acceleration of the vengeance due to his crimes. I am sure your own excel- 
lent sense, whieh | admire as much as I do your genius, will give me credit for 
nny frankness in these matters : I only know, that I do not know many persons 
n whose performances I would venture so much criticism. Adieu, my feal and 
esteemed friend—yours truly, 
*Watrter Scort.’ 


I have, at the risk of being thought vain, inserted my illustrious friend’s letter 
at full length ; the dramatic directions in composition, which he lays down, are 
natural, and had I been able to have followed them, my success might have been 
greater. How Comyn ~~ possession after the murder, arose not only from the 


strength of his party, but from his being the lineal hgir, supposing his kinsmen 
removed ; this relationship I did not make plain enoW¥h, and so the objection is 
good. A writer satisfies his own mind, that his story is simple and clear, and 
wonders sometimes that the eyes of his friends are not so penetrating as his own ; 
but, whenever an objection of obscurity is raised, | would advise the writer to 
clear itup at once. 1 made anumber of alterations, but could not getrid of the 
original sin of the performance—namely, a certain perplexity of plot: when I 
pe it, noone was altogether unkind, save, I was told, the Rev. Mr. Smed- 
ey, who treated it in the Critical Review with much contempt; he could see no 
poetry in the language, nor originality in the characters. On the same day that 
this—not very charitable attack on the new writer was published, the ‘Fortunes 
of Nige]’ appeared, in the introduction to which, it was the pleasure of the 
author to speak of my dramatic attempt in the spirit of his letter: this far 
more than compensated for the severity of the other, and gave me some sort of 
rank as a poet, which, [ am glad to know, the giver believed 1 have since main- 
tained. When the manuscript of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ was sold by auction, 
I was vain enough to wish to possess a work, in which my name stood embalmed 
in the hand-writing of Scott ; but that, as well as others, brought prices beyond 
my means; it would have been well had some generous person purchased the 
whole Waverley Manuscripts, and placed them in the British Museum—or, in a 
fitter sanctuary still—the library of Abbotsford 

While Sir Walter was busied with his second series of National Romances, he 
found time to write ‘ Halidon Hill,’ a dramatic sketch of great beauty ; full of 
heroie feeling and heroic character, and which, for pathos, may take rank with 
the most touching labors of the serious Muse. The story of Sir Allan Swinton 
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and young Gordon, is one of the most chivalrous and moving scenes in all the 
compass of tragic song. It was not very warmly received: indeed, whenever 
Si: Walter Scott wrote anonymously, praise of the truth and beauty of his pro. 
ductions was on every lip, and in every review: when he addei his name, the 
mercury of public admiration fell nearer the freezing point: this ‘let learned 
clerks explain.’ 1am _ afraid the anecdote is not to the honor of human nature, 
Constable gave him, it is said, a thousand pounds for ‘ Halidon Hill; ’ and the 
applause which he was commanding anonymously, no doubt soothed him for the 
caprice of the world, and for the captiousness of criticism. 

I saw Sir Walter during the visits which he afterwards paid to London. He 
conversed with singular ease, and whatever he said was so clearly expressed, and 
so graphic withal, that it might have been printed at once. This reminds me of 
what a bookseller told me—that Scott related to him some particulars about the 
origin of one of the characters in the Waverley Novels, with which he was so 
much struck, that he begged him to write it down. He did so, and the whole was, 
he was sure, word for word with what had been spoken. | have said that | informed 
him of my intended collection of the Songs of Scotland : in one of my letters to 
him, I told him I had commenced the work. ‘Iam glad (he thus wrote) that 
you are about Scottish song; no man has contributed more beautiful effusions to 
to enrich it. Here and there I would pluck a few flowers from your posie, to 
give what remains an effect of greater simplicity ; but luxuriance can only be the 
fault of genius, and many of your songs are, | think, unmatched.’ 1 put down 
these passages from his letters, of which I have upwards of a score, to show that 
he always mixed sound critical counsel with his commendations, and how well 
he merited the eulogium of James Hogg, that he was a most honest and con- 
scientious adviser in all matters, literary and otherwise. Thisis yet more plainly 
set forth in another letter: ‘lam very much unaccustomed to offer criticisms, 
and when I do so, it is because I believe in my soul that I am endeavoring to 
pluck away the weeds which hide flowers which are well worthy of cultivation 
in your case, the richness of your language and fertility of your imagination are 
the snares against which | would warn you: if the one had been poor, and the 
other costive, I would never have made remarks, which could never do good, 
while they only gave pain. Did you ever read Savage's ‘ Wanderer?’ If not, do 
so; and you will see distinctly the fault which | think attaches to ‘ Sir Marme- 
duke Maxwell '—a want of distinct precision and intelligibility about the story, 
which counteracts, especially with ordinary readers, the effect of beautiful and 
ioreible diction, poetical iffagery, and animated description.’ I would fain per- 
suade myself that all this good counsel, and thrice asmuch more from the same 
excellent friend, was not utterly thrown away upon me. 

When | next saw Sir Walter, King George was about to be crowned, and he 
had come to London to make one in the ceremony. This was an affair which 
came within the range of his taste : with the processions of the old religion, and 
the parade of chivalry, he was familiar ; and when he called on me, he talked of 
the magnificent scene which Westminster Abbey would present on the morrow, 
and inquired if I intended to go and look atit. Now, I happen to be one of those 
persons who are not at all dazzled with grand processions and splendid dresses, 
and the glitter and parade of either court or camp; and when I said that I had no 
curiosity that way, having, when I was young, witnessed the crowning of King 
Crispin, in Dumfries, he burst into a laugh, and said, ‘ That’s not unlike our 
friend Hogg: I asked him if he would accompany me, and he stood balancing 
the matter between the Coronation and St. Boswel!’s Fair, and at last the fair 
carried it.’ Scott, since | had scen him last, had given the world several fresh 
works of great beauty and variety; his genius had driven all other competitors 
out of the market, and though some of the critics said they saw a falling off, this 
was not perceived by the multitude, who expressed nothing but impatience to 
devour every work, which wore the Waverley stamp. It is remarkable, that in 
‘The Abbot,’ and also in‘ The Monastery,’ he introduced supernatural agency, 
and sometimes, in my opinion, with wonderful effeet; he had tried it slightly in 
Waverley, where the vision of the Bodach Glas announces the approaching fate 
of Fergus Mac Ivor; a passage which I could never read without a shudder. 
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The White Maid of Avenel isa spirit of a more lively kind, and performs her 
ministering in the matter of Christy of the Clinthill, and the Sacristan, with not 
alittle dexterity as well as malice. I, however, think the burial and raising of 
Percie Shafton, a clumsy affair; in truth, whenever the supernatural deseends 
to deeds, our belief begins to fail. The rise of Halbert Glendinning, from his 
low estate by bravery and by valor, is in the author’s best manner; the vale of 
Glendearg lies near Abbotsford, on the other side of the Tweed. The sharp ad- 
monitions of the critics induced Sir Walter to forbear for the future the supernat- 
ural. 

Of all the succeeding romances of Scott, those most to my liking, are the ‘ For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ for the sake of King James, Richie Moniplies, and Sir Mung» 
Malagrowther : ‘ Quentin Durward,’ as showing how fortune and rank may b : 
achieved by discretion, and bravery, and promptitade of soul, not to speak of 
King Lewis, and La Balafré, and the Maugrabin: ‘The Talisman,’ for the char- 
acters of Richard, Saladin, and Prince David: and ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ for 
the lesson which the author has taught us, how to make a hero worthy of the days 
of chivalry, out of a misshapen binckemith, and yet leave him a blacksmith still. 
Some of his critivs remarked, that Scott had gone to all countries for characters, 
save Ireland : to Ireland he sailed in 1825, and scenes were pointed out and char- 
acters indicated in vain for the expected romance. Through the kindness of a 
gentleman of that country, I have obtained an account of his visit ; the brevity of 
this memoir allows me but to say, that he was received everywhere with acclama- 
tions ; he visited with much emotion the scenes of Swift's early life, and the mag- 
nificent scenery of Killarney. He returned by the way of the Cumberland Lakes, 
and, with Wordsworth for his companion, visited the hills and dales made classic 
vy his strains ; nor did he omit to pay his respects to Southey, whom he ever ad- 
wired for variety of genius and gentleness of manners. 

Soon after his return, that crushing misfortune befel the house of Abbotsford 
which reduced its lord from affluence to dependence. Sir Walter, owing to the 
failure of some commercial speculations, in which he was a partner, became re- 
sponsible for the payment of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; he refus- 
ed to become a bankrupt, considering, like the elder Osbaldistone of his own im- 
mortal pages, commercial honor as dear as any other honor, and undertook, within 
the compass of ten a, to pay capital and interest of that enormous sum. At 
that time he was hale and vigorous, and capable of wondrous exertions: he gave 
up his house in Edinburgh, now less necessary for him, on account of the death 
of Lady Scott, and singling out various subjects of interest, proceeded to retrieve 
his broken fortunes, with a spirit calm and unsubdued. The bankruptcy of his 
wooksellers rendered longer concealment of the author of the Waverley Novels 
impossible: the copyright of these works was announced for sale, and it was ne- 
cessary for the illustrious unfortunate to reveal his secret in the best manner he 
might. Accordingly, at the Annual Dinner—24th February, 1827—of the Edin- 
burgh Theatrical Fund, in answer to an allusion by his friend Lord Meadowbank, 
Sir Walter said, he had now the task of acknowledging before three hundred gen- 
tlemen, a secret, which, though confided to twenty people, had been well kept. 
‘lam the author,’ he said, ‘ of all the Waverley Novels, the sole and undivided 
author ; with the exception of quotations, there is not a single word which is not 
derived from myself, or suggested in the course of my reading. The wand is now 
broken and the rod buried.’ This declaration was received with loud cheers, and 
made a stir in all circles; the great mystery was now solved, and though all la- 
mented the cause of the disclosure, all were glad at heart, to find that they were 
indebted to a man so mild and benevolent as Sir Walter, rather than to any other 
spirit who might have presumed more than was meet, after such an assumption of 
glory. 

When these sad distresses took place, Sir Walter had made considerable pro- 
gress in his ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte :* he was composing it as the Author of 
Waverley ; but, with the disclosure of his name, his situation was altered ; and 
the first men, military and civil, in Europe, readily made communications to him 
concerning that world’s wonder, the Emperor of the French. To step from imagi- 
native romance to true history, was to him a matter of perfect ease: he had 
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already, in ‘ Waverley,’ and elsewhere, shown us how well they mingled together; 
and with such singular skill had he blended them, that an ingenious friend wrote 
a clever dissertation, treating ‘ Waverley ’ as current history, and pointing out 
sundry slight deviations from the truth. Besides, to write the life of Napoleon 
was to delineate the career of a man whose actions had outstripped all ordinary 
fights of imagination, and involved the destinies of the world. For this new task 
Sir Walter had high qualities besides those necessary to compose a romance : he 
had as much of the warrior in his nature, as enabled him to enjoy the movements 
and deeds of those dread campaigns, in which the chivalry of the old monarchies 
was trampled under foot by the fervent spirit of republicanism; and he had a 
power of description by which, like the genius of Napoleon, he could unite the 
distant with the near, and lay the combined movements of a wide-spread campaign 
before the reader, as he would lay a map on the table. He seems to have studied 
his subject deeply ; indeed, the sword of the conqueror had forced this upon him; 
—a war which gave to France the land, and to Britain the sea, could not pass 
over such a mind as his without making deep impressions. He was familiar with 
the rigid routine and stately tactics of the old school of warriors, who wrought 
according to rules learned by heart, and would rather have lost a campaign than 
gone into battle with whiskers not cut by the Prussian regulations. In Napoleon 
he saw a soldier who conquered, not by despising routine rules, but from invent- 
ing a system of military mathematics, which, by its new combinations, rendered 
old wisdom obsolete ; and yet enabled him to vanquish as much by rule as by rapid 
motion and fiery bravery. The great Napoleon and his great biographer, were 
bred in different schools of political feeling: with the former all old things were 
too old—all matters of ciiquette ridiculous ; the princes of Europe he looked on 
as dotards; and his delight was to overturn them like mushrooms, and give their 
thrones to his comrades ;—the latter had all the chivalry of the old school, united 
with that reverence for princes of long-standing renown imputed to poets ; hi 
loved old institutions and hereditary attachments ; and the principles which sought 
te tread down rank, tiiat martial talent might rise and reign in its stead, were re- 
garded with proper horror. In spite of these discordant feelings, the ‘ Life of Na- 
poleon ’ is one of the noblest monuments of Scott’s genius. The volumes, third, 
fourth, and fifth, are written in a spirit free, unprejudiced, and affectionate: he 
seeiis to enjoy the splendid march of the almost beardless adventurer from Paris 
to Vienna; for he had to conquer at home before he could conquer abroad ; and 
he is ever willing to do justice to the generous qualities of his nature, and show 
him alike dutiful as a son and a friend, as he was unequalled as a general. The 
descriptions of the battles are clear and graphic—all other men’s accounts are con- 
fused compared to his: they have fine words—-he has fine images: they have 
plenty of smoke—he is all fire. I wish it had pleased the author to have condens- 
ed his two volumes on the Revolution into a single chapter, and to have dismiss- 
ed the captivity of Napoleon with more brevity. 

I saw him in London on the day after the publication of the ‘ Fair Maid of 
Perth :’ the first romance of all that splendid file, to which he had put his name, 
or at least publicly acknowledged. He asked, what I was doing with my pen; 
{ said, at present Lam doing nothing but fighting and wooing with Harry 
Wynd. He gave me one of his peculiar glances, and said, ‘ Ay! and how do ye 
like him? If said | was strack with two things, which to me were new—the 
skill with which he had made a blacksmith into a hero—and a youth of a mar- 
tial race a coward, through his nurse. He smiled, and seemed pleased with my 
remark. We talked of romance-writing; ‘When you wish to write a story, he 
said, ‘ | advise you to prepare a kind of outline—a skeleton of the subject ; and, 
when you have pleased yourself with it, proceed to endow it with flesh and blood. 
I remember (I said) that you gave me much the same sort of advice before. 
‘ And did you follow it?’ he said, quickly. I tried (I answered,) but I had not 
gone far on my way till some will-o’-wisp or another dazzled my sight ; so I devi- 
ated from the path, and never got on itagain, ‘’Tis the same way with myself, 
he said, smiling: ‘I form my plan, and then in executing it I deviate.’ Ay, ay! 
(i said) | understand ; but you deviate into excellence, and I into absurdity.—l 
amused him with an account of how I felt when his kind notice of my drama 
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appeared in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 1 said I was in the situation of that person- 
age in Scripture, who, unknown yesterday, heard the people cry to day, ‘ Behold 
the man whom the king delighteth to honor!’ He said some kind things; and 
then | spoke of the public anxiety to see him. I told him, that when he passed 
through Oxford, a lady, at whose house he took breakfast, desirous of doing him 
all honor, borrowed a silver tray from her neighbor, who lent it at once, begging 
to be allowed to carry it to the table herself, that she might look upon the Au- 
thor of Waverley. ‘The highest compliment,’ said Sir Walter,‘ 1 ever receiv- 
ed, was paid me by a soldier of the Scots Greys: I strove to get down to Abing- 
don Street on the Coronation day, and applied for help to a sergeant who guard- 
ed the way: he shook his head, saying, ‘Countryman, I can't help you.’ I 
whispered my name—his face kindled up, and he said, ‘ Then, by G—d, Sir, you 
shall go down!’ he instantly gave me an escort.’ 

Among the latter works of Sir Walter, the one from which I have derived as 
much pleasure as any, is his ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ where he has related 
all that is poetic or picturesque, or characteristic,in the History of Scotland. 
The second series particularly, comprehending the period between the accession 
of James to the throne of England, and the Union of the whole Isiand—is above 
allinteresting. It contains all the episodical occurrences, which such a history 
as Hume’s was too stately to admit; and, indeed, no one will find elsewhere 
such a lively image of the domestic state of the country, or such an impartial 
and dramatic account of the jealousies, heart-burnings, and fatal rencounters that 
took place between two proud, high-spirited kingdoms, before they became, in 
every sense of the word, as one ; T have no wish, however, to attempt a delinea- 
tion—nor even to enumerate all the works which this eminent man poured upon 
the world, thick and fast, during his latter days. It may be sufficient to say, that 
in his hastiest effusions‘a spirit was visible, with which no living man could cope, 
and that, in the least popular, there were passages in abundance, equalling his 
earliest works, when he first began to give the world the advantage of his mus- 
ings. We must consider, too, that he was now in his declining years, working 
both against time and fortune ; that his whole heart was applied to the colossal 
task of retrieving himself, and satisfying his creditors, and that it was his duty to 
do the best he could to perform an engagement, which seemed to all but himself, 
too great for his strength. On this, he feelingly touches in his last preface, writ- 
ten on his birthday, in 1831, and says, when he found himself involved in the 
sweeping catastrophe of 1826, he surrendered on the instant every shred of prop- 
erty which he had been accustomed to call his own. Among other works which 
occurred to his fancy, was that of a new edition of his Novels, illustrated with en- 
gravings—and, more valuable still, with notes, indicating the sources of story and 
of character ; Cadell, of Edinburgh, an old and tried friend, became the publisher, 
and this beautiful edition is now to be seen on every table, and found in every 
land. 

Some time in the beginning of the year 1831, a sore illness came upon him ; his 
astonishing efforts to satisfy fis creditors, began to exhaust a mind apparently 
exhaustless ; and the world heard with concern that a paralytic stroke had affect- 
ed his speech and his right hand, so much as to render writing a matter of diffi- 
culty. One of his letters to me, of this period, is not written with his own hand ; 
the signature is his, and looks cramped and weak. I visited him at Abbotsford, 
about the end of July, 1831; he was a degree more feeble than I had ever seen 
him, and his voice seemed affected, not so his activity of fancy and surprising re- 
sources of conversation. He told anecdotes, and recited scraps of verse, old and 
new, always tending to illustrate something passing. He showed me his armory, 
in which he took visible pleasure ; and was glad to hear me commend the design 
of his house, as well as the skill with which it was built. His heart seemed bound 
to the place: it is said, that he felt more pleasure in being thought the builder of 
Abbotsford, and the layer out of the grounds and plantations around it, which cer- 
tainly seemed most tastefully done, than to be thought the author of the Waverley 
Novels. This I am unwilling to believe. Of Abbotsford, and its fine armory and 
library, he might well, indeed, be proud: they contained presents from the first 
men of the world, either for rank or talent : the collection of volumes relating to 
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the history, poetry, and antiquities of Scotland, is extensive. In a small room, half 
library and half armory, he usually sat and wrote: here he had some remarkable 
weapons, curious pieces of old Scottish furniture, such as chairs and cabinets, and 
an antique sort of table, on which lay his writing materials. A crooked headed 
staff of Abbotsford oak or hazel, usually lay beside him to support his steps as he 
wentand came. Those who wish to have a distinct image of the illustrious 
poet, seated at his ease in this snuggery, may look at Allan’s portrait lately exhibit- 
ed; or those who wish to see him when, touched with ill health, he felt the ap- 
proach of death, will also, | hear, be satisfied : a painting is in progress from the 
same hand, showing Sir Walter, as he lately appeared—lying on a couch in his 
principal room: all the windows are closed save one, admitting a strong central 
light, and showing all that the room contains, in deep shadow, or in strong sun- 
shine. 

When it was known that Sir Walter's health declined, the deep solicitude of 
all ranks became manifest: strangers came from far lands to look on the house 
whieh contained the great genius of our times ; inquirers flocked around, of hum- 
ble and high degree, and the amount of letters of inquiry or condolence was, [ 
have heard, enormous. Amongst the visitors, not the'least welcome was Words- 
worth, the poet, who arrived when the air of the northern hills was growing too 
sharp for the enfeebled frame of Scott, and he had resolved to try if the fine ain 
and climate of Italy would restore him to health and strength. The following fine 
sonnet was composed by the poet of Rydal, beneath the roof of his illustrious 
brother in song; the kindness of the editor of the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ enables me 
to work it into my narrative. 


A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light, 

Engeadered, hangs o’er Pildou’s triple height ; 

Spirits of Power assembled there complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best ake used in chanting a blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice, again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 

Of the whole world’s good' wishes with him coes; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptered kings, or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ve winds of ocean and the midland sea, 

Wafiing your charge to soft Parthenope ! 


When government heard of Sir Walter’s wishes, they offered him a ship; lu 
teft Abbotsford, as many thought, forever, and arrived in London, where he wa: 
welcomed as never mortal was welcomed before. He visited several friends, no: 
did he refuse to mingle in company ; and, having written something almost ap- 
proaching to a farewell to the world, which was published with ‘ Castle Danger- 
ous,’ the last of his works, he set sai! for Italy, with the purpose of touching at 
Malta. He seemed revived, but it was only for a while: he visited Naples, but 
could not enjoy the high honors paid to him: he visited Rome, and sighed, amid 
its splendid temples and glorious works of art, for gray Melrose and the pleasant 
banks of Tweed; and, passing out of Italy, proceeded homewards down the Rhine 
Word came to London, that a dreadful attack of paralysis had nearly deprived 
him of life, and that but for the presence of mind of a faithful servant he must 
have perished. This alarming news was closely followed by his arrival in Lon- 
don: a strong desire of home had come upon him: he travelled with fatal rapid- 
ity night and day, and was all but worn out, when carried into St. James’ Hotel. 
Jermyn Street, by his servants. As soon as he had recovered a little, he ordered 
his journey to be resumed, and on Saturday, July 7th, 1832, departed by sea to 
Scotland, reached Abboisford, and seemed revived. He recognized and spoke 
kindly to several friends ; smiled when borne into his library ; listened with pa- 
tience amounting to pleasure, to the reading of passages from the poems of Crabbe 
and Wordsworth ; and was always happiest when he had his children around 
him. When he was leaving London, the people, wherever he was recognized, 
took off their hats, saying, ‘ God bless you, Sir Walter!’ His arrival in Scot- 
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.and was hailed with the same sympathetic greetings ; and so much was his spirit 
cheered, that hopes were entertained of his recovery. But the cloud gradually 
descended upon him ; he grew weaker and weaker—and, on the 2Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1532, died amidst his family, without any appearance of pain. On his head 
being opened, part of the brain was found injured ; several globules of a watery 
nature were pressing upon it. He was buried at Dryburgh, on Wednesday, 
September 25th : the hills were covered, and the villages filled with mourners : 
he was borne from the hearse by his own domestics, and laid in the grave by the 
hands of his children. 

In person, Sir Walter Scott was nearly six feet high, well formed, strongly 
knit and compactly built; lis arms were long and sinewy ; his looks stately and 
commanding, and his face as he related a heroic story flushed up asa crystal 
cup, When one fills it with wine. His eyes were deep seated under his somewhat 
shaggy brows; their color was a bluish grey: they laughed more than his lips 
did at « humorous story: his tower-like head, and thin white hair, marked him 
out amongst a thousand, while any one might swear to his voicc again who heard 
it once, for it had both a touch of the lisp and the burr ; yet, as the minstrel said 
of Douglas, ‘ it became hi:a vvonder well,’ and gave great softness to a sorrowful 
story ; indeed, | imagined that he kept the burr part of the tone for matters of a 
facetious or humorous kind, and brought out the lisp part in those of tenderness 
or woe. When { add, that in a meeting of a hundred men, his hat was sure to be 
the least, and would fit no one’s head but his own, I have said all that I have to 
say about his appearance. He delighted in manly exercises: in his a he 
was foremost in all sports and matters of harmless mischief: his health, as he 
wrote to Sir Andrew Halliday, continued excellent till the year 1820, when 
stitches in his sides and cramps in his stomach attacked him, and were mastered 
with difficulty. He loved to ride in a short coat, with wide trowsers, on a little 
stout galloway, and the steepest hill did not stop him, nor the deepest water 
daunt him; it was his pleasure moreover to walk out frequently among his plan- 
tations, with a small hatchet and hand-saw, with which he lopped off superfluous 
boughs, or removed an entire tree, when it was marring the growth of others. 

He was widely and generally beloved—his great genius hardly equalled the 
kindliness of his heart, and the generosity of his nature. I do not mean that he 
stood foremost in all subscriptions which were likely to be advertised: I mean 
that he aided the humble and the deserving ; he assumed no patronizing airs, and 
wished rather to be thought doing an act of kindness to himself, than obliging 
others. To his friendship I owe so much, that I know not the extent of what 
owe: through him, two of my sons are Engineer officers in the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; and he did this, because, said he, complimenting and obliging me 
in the same sentence, ‘ One Scottish Makker (Poet) should aid another.’ I never 
heard him say an unkind word of any one: and if he said a sharp one, which on 
some occasions he did, he instantly softened the impression by relating some kind- 
ly trait. The sternest words I ever heard him utter were concerning a certain 
poet: ‘ That man,’ he said,‘ has had much in his power, but he never befriended 
rising genius yet.’ I could not say anything to the contrary. He delighted in 
looking at old ruins, and he loved to converse with old people of any station, but 
particularly shepherds. He had a great respect for landmarks: he knew and 
could describe every battle field in Britain: he had visited the scenes of the best 
Scottish songs, and had drinking cups from the Bash aboon Traquair, the Broom 
of the Cowden-knowes, and Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. He disliked to see a 
stone displaced on an old castle wall, or a field ploughed up which was famed in 
story ; and I was told, he was never seen moved to anger, save once, and that 
was against a clergyman, who unthinkingly began to remove one of the large 
gray stones which mark the tragic event, recorded in that mournful ballad— The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow.’ 

Of his liabits as an author, I know little, save what he happened to tell me, or 
what | casually gathered from men intimate with him. He told me that he was 
an early riser: 1 have since learned, that his usual hour of beginning to write 
was seven o'clock in the morning: that he continued it, saving the brief hour of 
breakfast, till one, and sometimes two o'clock ; then shaved, dressed, and went 
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to the hills with his favorite dogs—two tall rough strong hounds, fit to pull down 
a stag, and, after some hours’ exercise, returned to see such friends as ehance or 
invitation brought to his door. By this mode of economizing time, he marched 
fast on with a romance ; as he was always inspired alike when in health, he had 
no occasion to wait for the descent of the muse, but dashed away at the rate of 
sixteen pages of print daily. He wrote freely and without premeditation ; and 
his corrections were beyond all example few. When he wrote fastest he wrote 
best, because his heart was in trim. Though the most accomplished author of 
his day, yet he had none of the airs of authorship ; and when he came forth from 
his study, he laid aside the poet’s mantle, and put on the dress of the country gen- 
tleman who knew the world, and loved to practise courtesy and indulge in hos. 
pitality. He was a proud man,—not a proud poet, or historian, or novelist; he 
loved to be looked on as a gentleman of old family, who built Abbotsford, and 
laid out its gardens and planted its avenues, rather than a genius, whose works 
influenced mankind and diffused happiness among millions. It was not of the 
builder or the planter, that the people of Glasgow thought, when they lowered 
their colors in the Clyde shipping half-mast high, the moment they heard of his 
death ; but perhaps the truest compliment ever uttered, was by the west country 
weaver: ‘the only consolation which I have,’ said he, ‘in these times of depres- 
sion, is in reading Walter Scott's novels.’ 

The genius of Scott was almost universal; he has shown himself great in every 
way that literature has displayed itself in for these hundred years: Shakspeare, 
Milton, Burns, and Byron, have each, in their particular line, equalled or excel- 
led him ; but then he surpassed them all, save perhaps the first, in the combina- 
tion of many and various excellencies. He was poet, historian, biographer, noy- 
clist and critic. As a poet, he may dispute in many things supremacy with the 
loftiest of his day ; as a historian, he is only equalled by Southey ; as a biogra- 
pher, he had not the highest success, because he took up the characters of the 
changeable Dryden and shuffling Swift; as acritic, he ranks with the best; and 
as a novelist, he is not only unrivalled, but he stands on the scale of excellence 
ave all preceding writers, save Cervantes. 

By his poetry he was first known to the world, though much of the prose of his 
‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ shows the largeness and variety of his powers. The aston- 
ishing ease, vigor, and vehemence of his verse captivated all Europe. His poems 
are a succession of historical figures, which have all the fine proportion and well- 
defined forms of sculpture, with this difference—they move, and speak, and act, 
and are inspired with love or heroism, according to;the will of the poet. I have 
made this allusion to a sister art, to show that I think the aid of science is neces- 
sary in the conception of the characters of Epic song, and that nature must be 
refined and elevated. Yet, though works of art, the heroes of Scott have less of 
the repose of sculpture about them than any characters with which | am acquaint- 
ed. No one, since the days of Homer, has with a burning and impetnous breath, 
sung of the muster, the march, the onset, and all the fiery viciss‘tudes of battle. 
He remembers the precept of Punch, and keeps moving; his soldiers are not 
like those of the gifted Gilfillan, who were an hungered by the way, and tarried 
for a word of refreshment in season; and the poet is not the 

Retired Leisure, 
Who in trim gardens takes his pleasure, 


of Milton, but a leader blessed with a ready promptitude of soul, who eyes his 
enemy, marks a vulnerable part, and rashes to the fray at once, I know nothing, 
in verse, to compare with many of the passages of his historical poems ;—the 
‘ Night March of Deloraine,’ and his winning the magic book, in the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel :’ the battle scene, and the quarrel with the Earl of Angus, in 
‘Marmion:’ the ambush of Roderick Dhu, and his single combat with Fitz 
James, in the ‘ Lady of the Lake :’ the deeds of Bertram Risinghame, in ‘ Roke- 
by,’ and the characters and different bearings of Robert and Edward Bruce, with 
the ambush which surprised the castle of Kildrummie, in the ‘ Lord of the Isles, 
are alike unequalled and wonderful. Action—action—action is the fault as well 
as the excellence of Scott: Tasso and Spenser have indulged their heroes with 
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pastoral retirements and bowers of bliss ; and Milton himself soothes even his 
devils with a sort of uneasy repose ;—but Scott seldom deviates from the highway 
which leads to the catastrophe : his soldiers pluck no flowers by the road to deco- 
rate their arms: and save in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ the poet never allows 
his characters to pause and contemplate. In this he resembles Byron, and differs 
trom all other poets. His verse is easy, owing, and various, and, though resem- 
bling in many points that of the old romances, is decidedly original in all that is 
important. 

Of his powers as a historian, I have already spoken. He took Froissart more 
for his model than he did Hume; though he speaks both to eye and mind, he 
chiefly consults the former. His battle scenes in his ‘ Napoleon,’ are in a different 
style from those in his poems, because personal valour ruled in the elder days of 
war,as much as mind rules now. The Battle of the Pyramids is a moving and 
animated scene : the master mind of Napoleon triumphed, without much exertion, 
over the most magnificent body of cavalry the world perhaps ever saw: we are 
made to see, that individual valor is nought against the military mathematics of 
the new school of conquest. The same may be said of the European battles, 
while to the scientific beauty of the Emperor's combinations, he adds the heady 
whirlwind charges of Murat of the Snowy Plume; the impetuosity of the intre- 
pid Ney ; the readiness of the spoiled child of victory, Massena; the sagacity and 
skill of Soult, and the heavy bravery of Vandamme. Nor is he less happy in his 
domestic pictures, though he loves most the camp and the battle—the siege and 
the storm. His style is too familiar now and then, and he sometimes wants bre- 
vity ; he is, however, honest and fair in bis estimates of public and private char- 
acter; and one may answer many of his sternest critics, by asking them, could 
he, with any consistency, love alike the Napoleon of the year 1790, andthe Na- 
poleon of the year 1806 ? 

His biographies, in which I include the characters of the novelists, as well as 
the lives of Dryden and Swift, have many sagacious and impressive passages, and 
ure neither deficient in critical skill, nor inthe perception and delineation of char- 
acter. But they are too diffused, disconnected, and rambling. His comparison 
of Fielding and Smollett, is as just as it is beautiful ; but his mind was too excursive 
to be limited long to the contemplation of one point : he failed here, in comparison 
with his other works, from exuberance of fancy and over-abundance of knowledge. 
Iu criticism, he was airy and graceful, sagacious and profound, as the subject 
required: his estimate of Byron is nearer the truth than his estimate of Burns ; 
the station of the former gilds his follies, and makes his wildest and most licen- 
tious sallies pass for the brave things of a nobleman; while the rash sayings and 
reckless wit of the latter, are set down to the nature of the man, and imputed to 
a sort of studied contempt for the forms of society and gentle civilities of social 
life. I know not that he is so profound a critic as he is a pleasant and instructive 
one: he leads us towards his subject through beds of lilies, and along haunted 
brooks ; and we grow so charmed with our guide, that we nearly forget the object 
of our journey. 

All the qualities which enchained us in his poetry and history, are united in his 
romances: his historical epics were addressed more exclusively to minds polished 
by study, and to all who had any pretence to imagination : he appeals to the same 
feelings in his prose romances, but adds, what the other could not from its nature 
admit, the dramatic drolleries and humbler humanities of rustic life. He has thus 
seized on the hearts of all ranks: the loftiest imagination will be pleased with his 
flights—which often approach the clouds, but never enter them; and the hum- 
blest intellect in the scale of Spurzheim cannot resist being moved with his fa- 
miliar delineations—which often touch the debateable land of propriety, but never 
pass the border. It is this singular union of the higher and lower qualities, which 
raises him in my opinion—I speak from the pleasure a work affords me, and not 
by any rule—above all novelists who ever wrote, with the exception of Cervantes : 
he lives more in the upper, and as much in the lower air as Fielding; he has all 
the fertility of Smollett, but never caricatures; he has all the poetic fancy and 
tenderness of Wilson, brightened with sallies of wit, and the quaint, blunt hu- 
mor of the clouted shoe ; and he has a command over human character far more 
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extensive than all other novelists put together. The rapid vehemence of his nar. 
rative, which, like the morning sun, glances on the loftiest and most striking 
points of the landscape, is nothing compared with his portraits of individual 
character: here he is as inexhaustible as nature: they all belong also to the 
places where he puts them, as naturally as anacorn belongs to its cup: he gives 
us their likeness in a few happy touches, and then proceeds to endow them with 
sentiments, and lead them into action. Some authors are happy in having imag. 
ined one successful character: Scott has raised them in battalions; all vigorous 
in body and soul; their speech colored somewhat by their condition and means 
of knowledge ; and all as different as a sensitive plant is from a Scotch thistle. 
In this, no one is worthy of being named with him, save Shakspeare ; but Scott's 
sympathy with human nature is more generous and wide-reaching than that of 
the great dramatist, who has no Dinmonts, Headriggs, Ochiltrees or Moniplies— 
his peasants are py e-coated fools ; his citizens dolts or heroes of East Cheap. Al} 
with Scott is easy: he never labors ; he never seems to say the half of what he 
could say on any subject, while most other authors write till the theme is ex- 
hausted. No other genius ever exercised over the world so wide arule ; no one, 
perhaps, ever united so many great—almost god-like qualities, and employed 
them so generously for the benefit of the living. It is not to us alone that he 
has spoken: his voice will delight thousands of generations unborn, and charm 
his country while wood grows and water runs. 


[It was stated in some of the journals that the debts of Sir Walter amounted to 
£60,000: a correspondent informs us tuat the amount is now reduced to £53,000; 
and, as a set-off against this sum, the trustees have between 9 and £ 10,000 in hand, 
and his life insurance for £22,000, leaving a balance of about £21,000 ; which, we 
have no doubt, will be raised in the course of a week, the creditors settled with, 
and Abbotsford preserved for his family] 
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He is an extraordinary person, indiscreet to a degree that is surpris- 
ing, exposing his own feelings, and entering into details of those of 
ethers, that ought to be sacred, with a degree of frankness as unneces- 
sary as itis rare. Incontinence of speech is his besetting sin. He is, 
[am persuaded, incapable of keeping any secret, however it may concern 
his own honor or that of another ; and the first person with whom he 
found himself téte-d-téte, would be made the confidant, without any 
reference to his worthiness of the confidence or not. This indiscretion 
proceeds not from malice, but, I should say, from want of delicacy of 
mind. ‘To this was owing the publication of his ‘ Farewell,’ addressed 
to Lady Byron,—a farewell that must have lost all effect as an appeal 
to her feelings the moment it was exposed to the public—nay, must have 
offended her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to day in terms of high commendation of Hope’s 
‘ Anastasius ;’ said that he wept bitterly over many pages of it, and for 
two reasons, first, that he had not written it, and secondly, that Hope 
had ; for that it was necessary to like a man excessively to pardon his 
writing such a book—a book, as he said, excelling all recent productions, 
as much in wit and talent, as in true pathos. He added, that he would 
have given his two most approved poems to have been the author of 
‘ Anastasius.’ 
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From ‘ Anastasius’ he wandered to the works of Mr. Galt, praised 
the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ very highly, as also ‘ The Entail,’ which we 
had lent him, and some scenes of which he said had affected him very 
much. ‘The characters in Mr. Galt’s novels have an identity,’ added 
Byron, ‘that reminds me of Wilkie’s pictures.’ 

“As a woman, I felt proud of the homage he paid to the genius of 
Mrs. Hemans; and as a passionate admirer of her poetry, I felt flattered, 
at finding that Lord Byron fully sympathized with my admiration. He 
has, or at least expresses a strong dislike to the Lake school of poets, 
never mentions them except in ridicule, and he and I nearly quarrelled 
to-day because I defended poor Keats. 

On looking out from the balcony this morning, I observed Byron’s 
countenance change, and an expression of deep sadness steal over it. 
After a few minutes silence, he pointed out to me a boat anchored to the 
right, as the one in which his friend Shelley went down, and he said the 
sight of it made him ill.—* You should have known Shelley (said Byron) 
to feel how much [| must regret him, He was the most gentle, most 
amiable, and least worldly-minded person I ever met ; full of delicacy, 
disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing a degree of genius, 
joined to a simplicity, as rare as it is admirable. He had formed to 
himself a beau idéal of all that is fine, high-minded, and noble, and he 
acted up to this ideal even to the very letter. He had a most brilliant 
imagination, but a total want of worldly-wisdom,. I have seen nothing 
like him, and never shall again, 1 am certain. I never can forget the 
night that his poor wife rushed into my room at Pisa, with a face pale 
as marble, and terror impressed on her brow, demanding, with all the 
tragic impetuosity of grief and alarm, where was her husband! Vain 
were all our efforts to calm her ; a desperate sort of courage seemed to 
give her energy to confront the horrible truth that awaited her ; it was 
the courage of despair ; I have seen nothing in tragedy on the stage so 
powerful, or so affecting, as her appearance, and it often presents itself 
tomy memory. I knew nothing then of the catastrophe, but the vivid- 
ness of her terror communicated itself to me, and | feared the worst, 
which fears were, alas! too soen fearfully realized. 

Mrs. Shelley is very clever, indeed it would be difficult for her not to 
be so, the daughter of Mary Wolstoncaft and Godwin, and the wife of 
SheHey, could be no common person.’ 

Byron talked to-day of Leigh Hunt, regretted his ever having em- 
barked in the § Liberal,’ and said that it had drawn a nest of hornets on 
him, but expressed a very good opinion of the talents and principles of 
Mr. Hunt, though, as he said, ‘our tastes are so opposite, that we are 
totally unsuited to each other, He admires the Lakers—I abhor them ; 
in short, we are more formed to be friends at a distance, than near.’ 
lean perceive that he wishes Mr. Hunt and his family away. It appears 
tome that Byron is a person, who, without reflection, would form engage- 
ments which, when condemned by his friends or advisers, he would 
gladly get out of without considering the means, or at least, without 
reflecting on the humiliation such a desertion must inflict on the persons 
he had associated with him. He gives me the idea of a man, who, feeling 
himself in such a dilemma, would become cold and ungracious to the 
parties with whom he so stood, before he had mental courage sufficient 
toabandon them. 1! may be wrong, but the whole of his manner of 
talking of Mr. Hunt gives me this impression, though he has not said 
what might he called an unkind word of him. 

Much as Byron has braved public opinion, it is evident he has a great 
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deference for those who stand high in it, and that he is shy in attaching 
himself publicly to persons who have even, however undeservedly, fallen 
under its censure. His expressed contempt and defiance of the world, 
reminds me of the bravadoes of children, who, afraid of darkness, make 
a noise to give themselves courage to support what they dread. It is 
very evident that he is partial to aristocratic friends: he dwells with 
complacency on the advantages of rank and station, and has more than 
once boasted that people of "family are always to be recognized by a 
certain air, and the smallness and delicacy of their hands. 

He talked in terms of high commendation of the talents and acquire- 
ments of Mr. Hobhouse ; but a latent sentiment of pique was visible in 
his manner from the idea he appeared to entertain that Mr. Hobhouse 
had undervalued him. Byron evidently likes praise: this is a weakness, 
if weakness it be, that he partakes in common with mankind in general ; 
but he does not seem aware that a great compliment is implied in the 
very act of telling a man his faults—tor the friend who undertakes this 
disagreeable office must give him whom he censures credit for many 
good qualities, as well as no ordinary portion of candor and temper, to 
suppose him capable of -hearing their recapitulation of his failings, 
Byron, is, after all, a spoiled child, and the severe lessons he has met 
with being disproportioned to the errors that called them forth, has 
made him view the faults of the civilized world through a false medium; 
a sort of discolored magnifying glass, while his own are gazed at through 
a concave lens, All that Byron has told me of the frankness and unbend- 
ing honesty of Mr. Hobhouse’s character has given me a most favorable 
impression of that gentleman. 

Byron gave me to day a MS. copy of verses, addressed to Lady Byron, 
on ret ding i in a newspaper that she had been ill. How ditferent is the 
feeling that pervades them from that of the letter addressed to her which 
he has given me! a lurking tenderness, suppressed by a pride that was 
doubtful of the reception it might meet, is evident in one, while bitter- 
ness, uncompromising bitterness, marks the other. Neither were written 
but with deep feelings of pain, and should be judged as the outpourings 
of a wounded spirit, demanding pity more than anger. I subjoin the 
verses, though not without some reluctance. But while to the public 
they are of that value that any reasons for their suppression ought to be 
extremely strong, so, on the other hand, I trust, they cannot hurt either 
her feelings to whom they are addressed, or his memory by whom they 
are written. To her, because the very bitterness of re proach proves 
that unconquerable affection which cannot but heal the wound it causes: 

him, because who, in the shattered feelings they betray, will not 
acknowledge the grief that hurries into error, and, (may we add in 
charity !)—atones it. 
‘To* * * * * 
‘And thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee ; 
And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was not—and pain and sorrow here! 
And 1s it thus ?—it is as I foretold, 
And shall be more so; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benum’d, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after silence on the shore, 
When all is lost, except a little life. 
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‘IT am too well avenged !—but ’t was my right; 
Whate’er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Seahde who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 


‘Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 

Hast been of such, ’t will be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish'd from the realms of sleep !— 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 

A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pi!low’d on a curse too deep : 

Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 

I have had many foes, but none lil« thee ; 

For ’gainst the rest myself I could <efend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 

But thou in safe implacabilit 

Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some J should not spare— 
And thus upon the world—trust iu thy truth— 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 

On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And hew’d down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other's grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 

The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 

In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 

Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end was won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done !’ 


It is evident that Lady Byron occupies his attention continually ; he 
introduces her name frequently ; is fond of recurring to the brief period 
of their living together ; dwells with complacency on her personal 
attractions, saying, that though not regularly handsome, he liked her 
looks. He is very inquisitive about her ; was much disappointed that 
I had never seen her, nor could give any account of her appearance at 
present. In short, a thousand indescribable circumstances have left the 
Hnpression on my mind that she occupies much of his thoughts, and that 
they appear to revert continually to her and his child. He owned to 
me, that when he reflected on the whole tenor of her conduct—the 
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refusing any explanation—never answering his letters, or holding out 
even a hope that in future years their child might form a bond of union 
between them, he felt exasperated against her, and vented this feeling 
in his writings ; nay more, he blushed for his own weakness in thinking 
so often and so kindly of one who certainly showed no symptom of eyer 
bestowing a thought on him. ‘The mystery attached to Lady Byron's 
silence has piqued him, and kept alive an interest that, even now, 
appears as lively as if their separation was recent. There is something 
so humiliating in the consciousness that some dear objeet, to whom we 
thought ourselves necessary, and who occupies much of our thoughts, 
can forget that we exist, or at least act as if she did so, that I can well 
excuse the bitterness of poor Byron’s feelings on this point, though pot 
the published sarcasms caused by this bitterness; and whatever may be 
the sufferings of Lady Byron, they are more than avenged by what her 
husband feels. 

It appears to me extraordinary, that a person who has given such 
interesting sketches of the female character, as Byron has in his works," 
should be so little au fait of judging feminine feeling under certain cir- 
cumstances. He is surprised that Lady Byron has never relented since 
his absence from England; but he forgets how that absence has been 
filled up on his part. I ventured to suggest this, and hinted that, per- 
haps, had his conduct been irreproachable during the first years of their 
separation, and unstained by an attachment that could have widened 
the breach between them, it is possible that Lady Byron might have 
become reconciled to him; but that no woman of delicacy eould receive 
or answer letters written beneath the same roof that sheltered some 
female favorite, whose presence alone proved that the husband could 
not have those feelings of propriety or affection towards his absent 
wife, the want of which constitutes a crime that all women, at least, 
can understand to be one of those least pardonable. How few men 
understand the feelings of women! Sensitive, and easily wounded as 
we are, obliged to call up pride to support us in trials that always leave 
fearful marks behind, how often are we compelled to assume the sem- 
blance of coldness and indifference when the heart inly bleeds; and the 
decent composure, put on with our visiting garments to appear in public, 
and, like them, worn for a few hours, are with them laid aside ; and all 
the dreariness, the heart-consuming cares, that woman alone can know, 
return to make us feel, that though we may disguise our sufferings from 
others, and deck our countenance with smiles, we cannot deceive our- 
selves, and are but the more miserable from the constraint we submit to. 
A woman can only understand a woman’s heart—we cannot, dare not 
complain—sympathy is denied us, because we must not Jay open the 
wounds that excite it; and even the most legitimate feelings are too 
sacred in female estimation to be exposed—and while we nurse the 
grief ‘that lies too deep for tears,’ and consumes alike health and peace, 
aman may with impunity express all, nay, more than he feels—court 
and meet sympathy, while his leisure hours are cheered by occupations 
and pleasures, the latter too often such as ought to prove how little he 
stood in need of compassion, except for his vices. 

I stated something of this to Lord Byron to-day, apropos to the differ- 
ence between his position and that of his wife. He tried to prove to me 





* With due deference to the acute narrator, may we ask if he has really done so? 
Is the female character ifself drawn in the Medoras and Zuleikas ? or are those heroines 
mere and dim personifications of common-place traits in the female character 1—Eb. 
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how much more painful was his situation than hers ; but | effected some 
alteration in his opinion when I had fairly placed their relative positions 
before him—at least such as they appeared to me. I represented Lady 
Byron to him,separating in early youth, whether from just or mistaken mo- 
tives for such a step, from the husband of her choice, after little more than 
a brief year’s union, and immediately after that union had been cemented 
by the endearing, strengthening tie of a new-born infant! carrying with 
her into solitude this fond and powerful remembrancer of its father, how 
much must it have cost her to resist the appeals of such a pleader!— 
wearing away her youth in almost monastic seclusion, her motives 
questioned by some, and appreciated by few—seeking consolation alone 
in the discharge of her duties, and avoiding all external demonstrations 
of a grief that her pale cheek and solitary existence are such powerful 
youchers for. Such is the portrait I gave him of Lady Byron—his own 
| ventured to sketch as follows : 

[ did not enter into the causes, or motives of the separation, because 
I know them not, but | dwelt on his subsequent conduct :—the appealing 
on the separation to public sympathy, by the publication of verses, that 
ought only to have met the eye of her to whom they were addressed, 
was in itself an outrage to that delicacy, that shrinks from and shuns 
publicity, so inherent in the female heart. He leaves England, the 
climate, modes, and customs of which had never been congenial to his 
taste, to seek beneath the sunny skies of Italy, and all the soul-exciting 
objects that classic land can offer, a consolation for domestic disappoint- 
ment. How soon were the broken ties of conjugal affection replaced by 
less holy ones! I refer not to his attachment to La Contessa Guiccioli, 
because at least it is of a different and a more pure nature, but to those 
degrading liaisons which marked the first year or two of his residence 
in Italy, and must ever from their revolting coarseness remain a stain 
on his fame. It may be urged that disappointment and sorrow drove 
him into such excesses ; but admitting this, surely we must respect the 
grief that is borne in solitude, and with the most irreproachable delicacy 
of conduct, more than that which flies to gress sensualities for relief. 

Such was the substance, and I believe nearly the words I repeated to 
him to-day; and it is but justice to him to say that they seemed to make 
adeep impression. He said that if my portrait of Lady Byron’s position 
was indeed a faithful one, she was much more to be pitied than he ; that 
he felt deeply for her, but that he had never viewed their relative situa- 
tions in the same light before: he had always considered her as governed 
wholly by pride. 

l urged that my statement was drawn from facts ; that, of the extreme 
privacy and seclusion of her life, ever since the separation, there could 
be no doubt ; and this alone vouched for the feelings that led to it. 

He seemed pleased and gratified by the reflections I had made, insensi- 
bly fell into a tone of tenderness in speaking of Lady Byron, and pressed 
my hand with more than usual cordiality. On bidding me good bye, 
his parting words were ‘you probe old and half-healed wounds, but 
though you give pain, you exci’e a more healthy action, and do good.’ 

His heart yearns to see his caild: all children, of the same age remind 
him of her, and he loves to recur to the subject. 

Poor Byron has hitherto been so continually occupied with dwelling 
on, and analyzing his own feelings, that he has not reflected on those 
of his wife. He cannot understand her observing such a total silence 
on their position, because he could not, and cannot resist making it the 
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topic of conversation with even chance associates: this, which an impar- 
tial observer of her conduct would attribute to deep feelings, and a sense 
of delicacy, he concludes to be caused by pride and want of feeling, 
We are always prone to judge of others by ourselves, which is one of 
the reasons why our judgments are in general so erroneous. Man may 
be judged of by his species en masse, but he who would judge of man- 
kind in the aggregate, from one specimen of the genus, must be often in 
error, and this is Byron’s case. 
(To be continued.) 
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I gazed upon her silent face, 
But death had rested there, 

And on her marble cheek I dropt 
A burning heart-wrung tear; 

And every breast was sobbing loud, 
Within that mournful cot ; 

[ thought my bleeding heart would break, 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw her settled eye-lids shade 
Those orbs of softest blue, 
Which beam’d a welcome when we met, 
Where dark trees closely grew ; 
I saw her auburn ringlets lie, 
And have not yet forgot, 
How once I stole a waving tress— 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw those lips I oft had kiss’d, 
Like faded roses lie, 

I gazed upon her cold white breast, 
And gave a deep, deep sigh ; 

[ thought how once that bosom beat 
When seated in her grot, 

And | recall’d my broken vow— 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I bent to kiss her placid brow, 
All eyes on me did gaze, 
Save those which had forever closed 
Their brightly piercing rays ; 
I saw them strew around her bier 
Wild flowers, and knew the spot, 
Where once they bloom’d—I saw no more 
But ah! they knew me not. 

















